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Economic Review, as of January 1949, Highlights Results, Outlines “Imperatives” 


nternational Transactions Exert 


mpacts on U.S. Economy 


Excerpt from Report to the President by 


the Council of Economte Advisers 


‘io ONLY major component of this 
Nation’s economic budget which did not 
increase between 1947 and 1948 was net 
foreign investment; it declined from 
$8,.900,000,000 to approximately $1,800,- 
000,000. Net foreign investment repre- 
sents the portion of our excess of exports 
over imports of goods and services that 
is financed by loans and investments and 
by net liquidation of foreign dollar assets 
and gold. It does not include the portion 
financed by grants, gifts, and other uni- 
lateral transfers made by the United 
States Government and by private cit- 
izens. Part of the drastic dectine in net 
foreign investment has resulted merely 
from a shift in the form of foreign aid 
from loans to the increase in 
which is reflected in the Government- 
goods-and-services component of the Na- 
tion’s economic budget. 


grants, 


Decline in the Export Surplus 


TO APPRAISE the effect of international 
transactions upon the domestic economy, 
it is necessary to examine the total ex- 
port surplus, which takes into account 
government grants and private gifts as 
well as net foreign investment. The total 
export surplus fell from $11,300,000,000 
in 1947 to $6,500,000,000 in 1948, a decline 
of $4,800,000.000. This decline began in 
mid-1947, after the export surplus had 
reached an annual rate of $12,500,000,000, 
and continued through the autumn of 
1948, when it was only $5,200,000,000. 
The $4,800,000,000 decline in the export 
Surplus was primarily the result of a 
$3,400,000,.000 reduction in the liquida- 
tion of gold and dollar assets by foreign 
countries, made necessary by the rapid 
depletion of these assets in 1947. Aid ex- 
tended by the United States Government 
also was less than in 1947. Although the 
European Recovery Program got under 
Way during 1948, aid extended under 
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early postwar programs was virtually ex- 
hausted earlyin the year. These changes 
are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Financing the surplus of goods 
and services supplied to foreign coun 


tries 
{Pillions of dollars] 
Means of financing 
— we 
exports gation 
Period of pendaiGovern o Other 
; foreign | means 
ind ment . 
anne aid gold of fi- 
pews (net)? and | nancing 
° dollar | (net)4 
issets 
net 
1G36-38 average O.5 0.8 0.38 
146, 7.8 5.1 2.0 7 
1M47 11.3 1 4.5 1.1 
1048 6.5 1.6 1.1 8 
Annual rates 
1047 
First quarter 11.2 5.2 4.8 1,2 
Second quarter 12. 4 8.0 1.6 1 
Third quarter 10.9 68 3.4 7 
Fourth quarter 1.5 2.9 5.3 2.3 
104s 
First quarter 7.8 5.3 1.2 1.3 
Second quarter 6.5 3.3 2. 5 7 
Third quarter 5.2 15 S 1 
Fourth quarter 6.6 5.3 1 1.2 


Includes income on investments 

Includes grants and loans, but excludes subscriptions 
to the International Bank and International Monetary 
Fund. For detail, see appendix table C-36 

Includes net sales of gold to the United States and 
net change in foreign dollar assets (bank balance, claims 
on the United States Government, and long-term in- 
vestments Excludes liquidation of assets held by the 
International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund 

‘ Includes private gifts and remittances, movement of 

United States private capital, net dollar disbursements 
by the International Bank and the International Mon 
etary Fund, and errors and omissions 

Estimates based on incomplete data 


Source: Department of Commerce 

The large deficits which other coun- 
tries were incurring in their transac- 
tions with the United States forced upon 
them trade policies designed to curtail 
their dollar purchases and to increase 
their dollar exports. These efforts were 
supported in many countries by internal 
policies and developments. In Western 
Europe, for example, industrial produc- 
tion in the first 9 months of 1948 was 
about 15 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, while agri- 
cultural production, which suffered so 


greatly from unfavorable weather in 
1947, was also much higher. These in- 
creases permitted larger exports and 


smaller imports in trade with the United 
States. At the same time, some though 


not all of the Western European coun- 
tries appear through their domestic 
monetary and fiscal policies to have re- 
duced inflationary pressures or brought 
them under control. This contributed 
to the improvement in production most 
dramatically in the case of Western Ger- 
many, where industrial production rose 
very rapidly following the monetary re- 
form of June 1948. Recovery progress 
may be expected to continue in the com- 
ing year, although at a more gradual 
pace, provided foreign countries do not 
suffer from serious interruptions of pro- 
duction and do not have to divert too 
large a proportion of their resources to 
meeting the requirements of national de- 
fense. 

The decline in our export surplus took 
the form of a reduction between 1947 and 
1948 of $3,000,000,000 in exports of goods 
and services and a rise of $1,800,000,000 
in imports, as the following table shows. 


TABLE 2.—United States exports and im- 
ports of goods and services 


[Billions of dollars] 
| 


| lo 
Exports Surplus 


Au Imports of exports 
Period of goods | of goods of goods 
and and ba 
services services serv ices 
1936-38 average 4.1 3.6 0.5 
1946 15.0 acm 7.8 
1947 19.8 8.5 11.3 
1948 2 16.8 10.3 6.5 
Annual rates 
1947 
First quarter 19.3 | 8.1 11.2 
Second quarter 21.1 8.6 12.5 
Third quarter 19.2 8.3 10.9 
Fourth quarter 19.4 8.9 10.5 
194s 
First quarter 17.8 10.0 78 
Second quarter 16.9 10.4 6.5 
Third quarter 15.9 10.7 5.2 
Fourth quarter? 16. 6 10.0 6.6 


Includes income on investments. 
? Estimates based on incomplete data 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Merchandise Trade 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS fell 18 per- 
cent in dollar volume and more than 20 
percent in quantity from 1947 to 1948. 
Between the second quarter of 1947, 
when this decline began, and the third 
quarter of 1948 the decline in quantity 
amounted to 34 percent. The fall in 
(Continued on p. 47) 








Promises a Significant Contribution to European Reconstruction | 


Customs-lariff Reform 


for Western Germany Looms 


Prepared in European branch, OIT ; 
based largely on an article in Aussen- 
handel, monthly magazine of the Bizonal 


German Department of Economics 


~ 

—— LAWS, regulations, and 
rates represent one of the few fields in 
prewar German legislation which have 
so far remained more or less unaltered 
in the four Occupation Zones of Ger- 


agency of the four occupying powers, was 
given authority to issue laws on this sub- 
ject but has taken no action. Asa result, 
the German Customs Law of March 20, 
1939, and the Reichsabgabenordnung of 
December 13, 1919, and May 22, 1931 
(Reichsgesetzblatt I, pages 529, 1993, and 
161, respectively) are still in effect for 
Germany as a whole, except for individ- 
ual provisions reflecting National Social- 
ist ideology. As for actual tariff rates, 
the German customs tariff of December 
25, 1902 ‘(Reichsgesetzblatt page 303), 
still applies with all amendments made 























many. The Allied Control Council in up to May 8, 1945, the date of uncondi- 
Berlin, the supreme _ governmental tional surrender. 
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Pursuant to a resolution of the Ge. 
meinsame Deutsche Finanzrat of April 
22, 1947, concessions granted in trade 
agreements with other countries, as wel] 
as autonomous reductions, are observed. 
even in where trade agreements 
have been canceled by the war. This 
resolution applies only to the Bizonal 
Area, but it is believed that the principle 
is observed in the French and Soviet 
Zones as well. Under special rulings jn 
the Bizone, all “Category A” imports— 
those basic foodstuffs, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, medicines, petroleum, oil and lubri- 
cants paid for from appropriations of 
the Governments of the United States 
and United Kingdom—are exempt from 
customs duties and from the turn-over 
equalization tax. But, apart from these 
rulings, uniformity in the basic customs 
laws and rates has been more or less 
maintained in all four Zones. 


cases 


Greater Uniformity, Central 
Control, Needed 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION, on the 
other hand, has not been uniform in all 
four zones, or even among the Laender 
Under the original Customs Act, responsi- 
bility for customs administration was 
vested in the Reich Finance Administra- 
tion. In the absence of a central Ger- 
man Government, the functions of cus- 
toms administration were decentralized 
to the Finance Ministries of the Laender 
Governments, except that in the British 
Zone authority for customs administra- 
tion was exercised by the Head of the 
Tax Administration, appointed by Brit- 
ish Military Government. 

The resulting lack of coordination in 
customs administration and _ policy 
proved undesirable, and early in 1948 the 
British and American Military Govern- 
ments requested the Bizonal Economic 
Administration to prepare legislation 
providing for uniform customs adminis- 
tration and customs policy throughout 
the Bizone. The necessary legislation is 
now under consideration by the German 
authorities 
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A recent announcement of the Military | 


Government reported the formation of 
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a Tripartite Customs Committee for 
Western Germany, composed of finance 
experts of the United States, United 
Kingdom and French Military Govern- 
ments. A parallel committee of German 
financial specialists from the three West- 
ern Zones will also be formed. These 
Committees will study the adoption of 
a uniform, centrally controlled customs 
policy for the three Zones. Other topics 
within the frame of reference of the 
committees are study of enforcement of 
customs regulations at the frontiers and 
discussion of tariff rates in the light of 
the changed economic circumstances of 
Western Germany. 


Structure of Present Tariff 


UNDER THE PRESENT customs tariff, 
raw materials are, as a rule, exempt from 
duty. Semifinished products are subject 
to comparatively low rates, while rates 
for finished products are in general much 
higher, in some cases being equal to or 
higher than the value of the goods. Al- 
most without exception, the duties are 
specific in character—that is, based on 
weight or quantity, rather than value. 
Some duties are levied largely or en- 
tirely for revenue purposes; these include 
the so-called finance duties on coffee, 
tea, alcohol, tobacco, mineral oil, and 
certain duties on luxuries such as oys- 
ters, lobsters, ostrich feathers, lace, em- 
broidery, et cetera. Most duties, how- 
ever, are purely or largely protective. 

As mentioned above, basic foodstuffs 
and other “Category A” imports are ex- 
empt from duty in the Bizone. Certain 
other foodstuffs and consumer goods are 
exempt from duty, or subject to greatly 
reduced rates under concessions granted 
during the war and still maintained. 

On the occasion of the World Economic 
Conference in 1927, the League of Nations 
put the average level of duty in Germany 
at about 17 percent of the value of the 
imported goods. The National Socialist 
government, however, pursued its au- 
tarchy policy less through an increase of 
tariff rates than through an involved sys- 
tem of foreign-exchange controls and an 
all-embracing system of individual im- 
port licenses without national quotas. 
Those rate increases which were made 
were counterbalanced by voluntary re- 
ductions or concessions, and by the in- 
crease in world market prices since that 
time. Despite some increases in duties 
during the National Socialist regime, the 
average burden on imports under the 
present rate structure is believed not to 
be much greater than in 1927. 

Nevertheless, it is generally recognized 
that the tariff system no longer conforms 
to the economic requirements of present- 
day Germany. In the first place, the 
homenclature of the tariff is now almost 
50 years old, and largely out of date. Al- 
though some amendments have been 
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made from time to time, it does not take 
account of the economic and technical 
development that has since taken place. 
The customs rates themselves do not re- 
flect the tremendous changes in the Ger- 
man economic structure during the war 
and since capitulation—the loss of terri- 
tory, war destruction, dismantling, the 
ban on certain types of production under 
the level-of-industry plan, and the lim- 
itations on others, loss of skilled labor, 
higher population density, and lowered 
productivity. All these changes have 
greatly increased Germany’s dependence 
on foreign trade. 


Significance of Customs Duties 
After End of Hostilities 


BEFORE the currency reform of June 
1948, customs duties were of only minor 
significance. Importers in the Bizone, 
for example, paid to the Bizonal Foreign 
Trade Office (Gemeinsame Aussenhan- 
delskasse) only the legal domestic price 
(stop price) in marks, regard'ess of the 


actual cost of the imported goods con- 
cerned. Customs duties and the turn- 
over equalization tax paid at the custom- 
house could be deducted from the 
amounts paid by the German importers. 
If these charges exceeded the legal do- 
mestic prices, the excess charges were 
usually disregarded, pursuant to direc- 
tives of the competent customs author- 
ities. It appears that the procedure in 
the two other Zones was basically the 
same. 

The currency reform has split Ger- 
many into two areas in which basically 
different monetary and fiscal regulations 
apply. On the basis of available infor- 
mation it is believed that in the Soviet 
Zone the procedure for the payment of 
imports has not been changed, for the 
existing stop prices have been maintained 
and no uniform conversion factor for 
foreign-trade transactions has been es- 
tablished in that Zone. 

On the other hand, in Western Ger- 
many the situation has completely 
changed. Inthe Bizone, under a Military 








Government directive of May 25, 1948 
(JEIA Operational Memorandum No. 
25), German importers are required to 
pay the full foreign selling price of the 
imported goods, delivered to German 
border or port, converted to Deutsche 
marks at the rate of 20 cents U. S. cur- 
rency to the mark. Customs duties and 
the turn-over equalization tax, where ap- 
plicable, must be paid in addition; they 
may no longer be deducted from the 
amounts paid to the Gemeinsame Aus- 
senhandelskasse. Similar regulations 
will apply in the French Zone after the 
JEIA policies and procedures have been 
put into effect there in line with the 
agreement on the fusion of foreign trade 
in Western Germany signed on October 
18, 1948. 

With the general application of the 
30-cent conversion rate for import, the 
question of customs duties suddenly be- 
came of significance. Import prices cal- 
culated on this basis are in Many cases 
considerably above the previous domestic 
prices. Customs duties will raise these 
prices still further. Since currency re- 
form was effected, price controls have 
been lifted in the Bizone for most com- 
modities, but basic foodstuffs, coal, steel, 
rolled steel products, nonferrous metals, 
soap, fertilizers, petroleum, tobacco, gas, 
electricity, and water still remain under 
price control. In cases where products 
manufactured from imports are still sub- 
ject to price controls, the duties cannot 
be passed on in the form of higher prices 
and may threaten the firms’ profit posi- 
tion. 

Various branches of industry in the 
U. S.-U. K. Zones have applied recently 
for a reduction in customs tariffs. On 
going into the matter, the authorities 
usually find that the goods in question 
were formerly either not imported at all 
or were imported in a less advanced stage 
of processing. In other words, the 
changed economic structure now necessi- 
tates imports which were formerly no! 
required. 

The problem of import duties for West- 
ern Germany will become even more 
pressing as imports become more varied 
and comprise larger quantities of finished 
products—a trend that is expected to 
become apparent with the rebuilding of 
the system of trade agreements. At the 
present time, the great bulk of the im- 
ports is made up of food and raw ma- 
terials which are either exempt from 
duty or subject to very low duties. 


Future Customs-Tariff Measures 
for Western Germany 


CERTAIN international agreements 
mark the path toward the future cus- 
toms policy of Western Germany. Under 
the Convention for European Economic 
Cooperation of April 16, 1948, in which 
Western Germany participated, it was 
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nations 
links, 


agreed that the contracting 
would strengthen their economic 
with special reference to the study of a 
European customs union. The partici- 
pating nations have already formed a 
study group with its seat at Brussels to 
examine the preconditions of a European 
customs union. This group’s Committee 
on Economics is concerned with the ef- 
fects of the envisaged customs union on 
the economy of the participating coun- 
tries, and the Permanent Customs Tar- 
iffs Bureau is concerned with setting up 
a customs tariff schedule for the customs 
union on the basis of the International 
Customs Tariff Schedule of Geneva. It 
is contemplated that customs rates of the 
uniform European tariff will be ad va- 
lorem rates, and no higher than the 
average of the previous customs rates of 
participating countries. Duties on trade 
between customs-union countries would 
be entirely abolished, except for certain 
fiscal duties which are practically in the 
nature of excise taxes. German repre- 
sentatives, as well as representatives of 


the Occupying Powers, are sharing in 
this work. 

As a nation whose economy is based 
largely on processing of imported raw 
materials, Germany’s own 
maintaining low prime 


costs coincide 


interests in | 


with the international aim of reducing | 


customs restrictions. Since the ultimate 


objective of a European Customs Union | 


carries with it the elimination of tariffs 
as between members of the Union, it is 
recognized both by the occupation au- 
thorities and the German administrative 
agencies that it would be advisable for 


tariffs to be reduced gradually even be- | 


fore a customs union with other Euro- 
pean countries becomes a fact. On the 
other hand, European Recovery Program 
countries still maintain appreciable du- 
ties on their imports from Germany. It 
is therefore intended to offer the pro- 
posed rate reductions in 
negotiations with other countries so as 
to secure concessions in return, rather 
than to initiate the rate reductions by 
unilateral action. 
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Source: Joint Export-Import Agency Report, September 1948 
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For the immediate future, it will prob- 
ably be necessary in certain urgent cases 
to make spot changes in the customs 
rates. These are considered interim so- 
lutions only; they are to be followed by 
a comprehensive tariff reform providing 
fora new customs tariff which is adapted 
to the changed economic structure. A 
new nomenclature is to be set up, which 
in itself is an intricate and lengthy job. 
Then duties still considered necessary in 
the face of the new economic situation, 


and in view of foreign and domestic 
prices, are to be fixed in terms of ad va- 
lorem rates. 

It is now recognized that customs du- 
ties are not the only method of trade 
policy, nor even the most effective one 
compared with trade quotas and foreign- 
exchange controls. A customs-tariff re- 
form and a gradual reduction of duties 
by mutual agreement will represent a 
significant achievement in furtherance 
of European reconstruction. 





Greenland as Tourist Attraction 


The Turisten, official organ of the Na- 
tional Tourist Association of Denmark, 
Writes that the Danish Greenland 
Administration has established Guest 
Houses in Godthaab and Egedesminde, 
each house able to accommodate 30 
guests. “The day must come,” it says, 
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“when somewhat more regular hotels 
will be considered.” It has often been 
said that Greenland offers great possi- 
bilities as a tourist attraction, and the 
time will surely come when Greenland 
will be opened up for tourists. ‘‘We look 
forward to that day,”’ says the Turisten. 


Air Travel and Accommodations, 
Turkey 


Direct air communication between 
Turkey and Scandinavian countries be- 
gan on November 10. Latest-type pas- 
senger planes of American manufacture 
are being used. 

Pan American World Airways will 
build a new hotel at Istanbul. The hotel 
will cost nearly $9,000,000 (says a Turk- 
ish agency) and will have 500 rooms and 
every modern convenience. PAA rep- 
resentatives have recently been discuss- 
ing with the municipal authorities of 
Istanbul the question of the most suitable 
site. 





All-India Radio’s 


Expansion Program 


N. A. S. Lakshmanan, Director-Gen- 
eral of All-India Radio, at a conference 
in Mexico City, said India expected to 
have a very large listening public. Re- 
ceiving sets and loudspeakers, he said, 
were being installed in villages within 
1,000 miles of each national transmitting 
station. Village community receivers 
have proved effective in the rapid trans- 
mission of news—often the only method 
to warn the village people of bad weather 
threatening disaster to crops or the out- 
break of a cattle disease. 

All-India Radio, which is described as 
the largest broadcasting organization in 
Asia and the fourth largest in the world, 
broadcasts in 31 languages, 17 of these 
for home service, including English. It 
will shortly add broadcasts in French for 
its European listeners. This will enable 
Europe to have a better understanding 
and appreciation of India and Indian 
thought. News will form part of the 
broadcasts to Europe, and emphasis will 
be laid on presenting India’s reaction to 
world events. 

Radio installations in India, Lakshma- 
nan added, are “of the most modern 
type.” Seven new broadcasting stations 
have been opened in the past year, he 
said. 





U. S. S. R. production quotas which 
were not filled in the third quarter of 
1948 included self-powered agricultural 
combines; Diesel locomotives; electric 
generators under 100 kilowatts; passen- 
ger cars; hydroturbines; and steam tur- 
bines. Industries reported to have 
exceeded production schedules were 
electric power stations, 101 percent; elec- 
trical industry, 117 percent; heavy ma- 
chinery building, 109 percent; truck and 
tractor industry, 113 percent; machine- 
tool building, 108 percent; construction 
and road-building machinery, 119 per- 
cent; transport machinery, 119 percent; 
and agricultural machinery, 103 percent. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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Economic Barometers Indicate Progress 
Achieved in Many Vital Fields by ERP 


Countries, Says ECA in Summary Review 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration reported last week that a num- 
ber of economic barometers indicate 
that considerable progress is being made 
by the European nations participating in 
the joint self-help, mutual-aid European 
Recovery Program. 

An analysis of reports received from 
the 17 participating countries reveals 
that: 

1. Total output of factories and mines 
in ERP countries during the third quar- 
ter of 1948 was 10 percent above the 1947 
rate and nearly equal to the 1938 rate. 

2. Excluding the depressed output of 
Western Germany, steel operations were 
well above the 1938 rate, and equaled the 
prewar high of 1937. 

3. Production of cement, a basic con- 
struction material, is far ahead of pre- 
war in every country except Italy and 
Western Germany. 

4. Total electric-power production in 
ERP countries, excluding Germany, is 
50 percent above prewar, and railway 
freight traffic is up about one-third. 

5. Agricultural crop yields in 1948 are 
estimated at 20 percent above 1947, 
though still below prewar. 

“The gains achieved by the participat- 
ing countries in the early phases of the 
European Recovery Program are en- 
couraging,’’ Nathaniel Knowles, Chief of 
ECA’s Division of Statistics and Reports, 
said, ‘“‘but they still have many difficul- 
ties to overcome before a satisfactory 
balancing of international accounts is 
achieved.” 

A summary of ERP economic condi- 
tions, prepared by the ECA Division of 
Statistics and Reports, is presented 
below: 

“Rising Steadily” 

Industrial production in the partici- 
pating countries has been rising steadily 
since the end of the war, with the gains 
continuing into 1948. Total output of 
factories and mines in the third quarter 
of 1948 was 10 percent above the 1947 
rate and nearly equal to the 1938 rate. 
Outside of the Western Germany zones, 
production in the first 9 months of 1948 
is reported at 12 percent above prewar. 
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Among the heavy industries, the out- 
standing record has been achieved in 
steel. Excluding the depressed output of 
Western Germany, steel operations are 
well above the 1938 rate, and have 
equaled the prewar high of 1937. Al- 
though the coal situation has eased, 
partly because of milder weather, ton- 
nage produced is still below prewar in all 
important areas. The magnitude of the 
Western Europear’ reconstruction effort 
is indicated by the strides made in in- 
creasing the output of cement. Produc- 
tion of this basic construction material 
is far ahead of prewar in every country 
except Italy and Western Germany. 

Railway transportation and electric- 
power output have recovered rapidly and 
have materially assisted the expansion in 
production. The extent of this contri- 
bution may be gauged by the high levels 
at which these industries are now operat- 
ing. Total electric-power production in 
countries excluding Germany is 50 per- 
cent above prewar, and railway freight 
traffic is up about one-third. 


“Impressive Gains” 


Agricultural production has shown 
equally impressive gains over the preced- 
ing year, though output is still below pre- 
war. Crop yields in 1948 are estimated 
at 20 percent above 1947, largely as a 
result of improved weather conditions. 
Figures for the domestic output of meat 
and fats, however, are expected to show 
little improvement. 

The position of the consumer has not, 
however, improved as much as the over- 
all increase in output might indicate. A 
larger proportion of available resources 
are now being channeled into investment 
than before the war. Consequently, the 
increases in output have been greater in 
the capital-goods industries than in the 
consumer-goods industries. In addition, 
part of the added farm output is being 
used to build up depleted herds and to 
reduce imports. 

The supply of food and clothing, while 
greater than a year ago, remains below 
prewar. In contrast to the gains in such 
industries as steel and cement, textile 
output falls short of the prewar average 


by 25 percent. The food supply has im- 
proved over the preceding year but in 
calorie content is about 5 percent below 
prewar. In terms of quality and variety 
the comparison with prewar is still more 
unfavorable. 

“Ability To Pay Is Improving” 

While postwar trade recovery has 
lagged behind production, the ability of 
Western Europe to pay for imports is 
improving, as exports in 1948 generally 
increased along with production. Ex- 
cluding Western Germany, the volume 
of exports and imports now approximate 
prewar levels. 

Exports of the most important trading 
nation, the United Kingdom, have ex- 
panded rapidly over the past year, reach- 
ing a level 40 percent above prewar in 
the third quarter of 1948. Imports have 
been held to 18 percent below the pre- 
war volume. In other countries, how- 
ever, exports have increased less or have 
actually declined, and the total remains 
considerably smaller than before the war. 
Imports of these countries have generally 
been falling off over the past year, but 
are still above prewar levels. 

These shifts in trade are reflected, in 
part, in some reduction in trade deficits 
through the first three quarters of 1948 
An outstanding development was the 
narrowing of the very large trade deficit 
with the United States. This was mostly 
due to a reduction in imports, but a small 
increase in much-needed exports to the 
United States helped. Expansion and 
redirection of trade among the partici- 
pating countries and with other parts of 
the world remains a major obstacle to 
recovery. 


Vew Levels, Relationships, Needed 


Progress toward monetary stability 
and the more efficient use of manpower 
have contributed to the improvement in 
production and trade. With few excep- 
tions, the participating countries have 
achieved some success in coping with the 
disruptive effects of inflation. Rises in 
both prices and the money supply slowed 
down significantly in most countries dur- 
ing 1948. Improvements in living condi- 
tions, transportation, and supplies of ma- 
terials and fuels are permitting increased 
output per worker, although productivity 
has not generally regained prewar levels. 
The wartime dislocation of the labor 
force has been largely overcome, but 
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scattered labor shortages hinder expan- 
sion in production. On the other hand, 
unemployment is serious in Italy and 
Greece and among displaced persons. 

The gains achieved by the participat- 
ing countries in the early phases of the 
European Recovery Program must be set 
against the longer-run task of recovery 
and stability. To realize this goal, new 
levels and relationships between produc- 
tion, trade, and consumption are re- 
quired. While the recovery trends are 
encouraging, the participating countries 
still have Many difficulties to overcome 
before a satisfactory balancing of inter- 
national accounts is achieved. 





New ECA Action Promotes Norway’s 
Monetary and Financial Stability 


Agreement between the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and Norway on 
the release of 110,000,000 crowns (approx- 
imately $22,000,000) from the Norwegian 
counterpart fund was announced Janu- 
ary 6 by ECA. 

The announcement was made concur- 
rently by ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman and A. E. Staley, chief of the 
ECA mission in Norway. 

The Norwegian crowns will be used 
for the reduction of the occupation ac- 
count of the Bank of Norway. The occu- 
pation account of the Bank of Norway 
represents funds drawn by the German 
occupation officials to finance military 
and other expenditures of German forces 
in Norway during the war. The net 
amount drawn by the Germans totaled 
11,000,000,000 crowns. Since the libera- 
tion, the Norwegian Government has 
been able to reduce the occupation ac- 
count to approximately 8,000,000,000 
crowns. Use of the ECA counterpart 
funds which have been withdrawn from 
circulation for a further reduction of the 
account will help to reduce inflationary 
pressure in the Norwegian economy. 
This pressure is mainly the result of the 
increase in the volume of means of pay- 
ment due to the huge occupation costs. 

The Norwegian counterpart fund con- 
sists of crown deposits commensurate 
with ECA dollar grants to Norway to 
finance recovery goods. The bilateral 
agreement between Norway and the 
United States calls for “effective retire- 
ment of the national debt, especially the 
debt held by the Bank of Norway” as one 
of the ways to promote and maintain in- 
ternal monetary and financial stability 
in Norway. 


ECA Takes Over Korean Relief and 
Rehabilitation 

Following the full recognition of the 

Government of the Republic of Korea by 

the United States on January 1, 1949, 

the White House announced January 5 

that the President has instructed the 
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Economic Cooperation Administrator to 
take over the relief and rehabilitation 
program in Korea heretofore carried on 
by the Department of the Army. 

The authorization for the present pro- 
gram, which will be a continuation of the 
general type previously conducted by the 
Army, runs to June 30, 1949. It is con- 
templated, however, that a request will 
be submitted to the 81st Congress for new 
legislation authorizing an ECA type of 
program for Korea designed to further 
expand the rehabilitation of the key seg- 
ments of the Korean economy, build up 
productive capacity to an increasing de- 
gree, further increase Korean exports, 
and thereby improve the balance-of- 
payments position of this new Republic. 

ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
has designated Dr. Arthur C. Bunce as 
Chief of the ECA Mission in Korea and 
Dr. Edgar A. J. Johnson as Director of 
the Korea Program Division of ECA in 
Washington. Dr. Bunce, who has spent 
several days in Washington conferring 
with top ECA officials, is returning im- 
mediately to Seoul to assume his respon- 
sibilities in Korea. 

The importance of Korean rehabilita- 
tion is keenly appreciated by Mr. Hoff- 
man, who recently returned from his 
second visit to Korea. 

“ECA will carry on the present pro- 
gram until we have a chance to get into 
the situation there and form some judg- 
ment as to how to fit into the Korean 
economy some form of recovery program 
similar to those we are now carrying on 
in the European countries covered un- 
der the Marshall Plan,’ Mr. Hoffman 
said. 


Italian Reconstruction Projects 


Aided 


Agreement on the release of 20,000- 
000,000 lire (‘approximately $35,000,000) 
from the Italian counterpart fund for 
use in reconstruction projects in south- 
ern Italy was announced January 8 by 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Washington and in Rome. 

The funds being spent are lire de- 
posited in Italy as counterpart to the 
dollar grants being provided by ECA 
under the European Recovery Program. 

The lire will be used to finance a wide 
variety of projects, including port im- 
provements, highway construction, sew- 
age-disposal systems, aqueducts, and 
public buildings. 

Construction will begin on many of the 
projects immediately. The Italian Par- 
liament has already voted its approval of 
the program. This is the first expendi- 
ture under the 250,000,000,000-lire fund, 
allocation of which for general recon- 
struction purposes was announced last 
November. 

Outstanding among the projects being 
undertaken is the completion of a dry- 
dock at Naples for which 1,500,000,000 


lire was granted. The drydock is ex- 
pected to be the largest in the Mediter- 
ranean when it is completed in about two 
more years. 

Naples, which was hard hit by the war, 
as was much.of southern Italy, will also 
benefit from the allocation of 1,300,- 
000,000 lire for the construction of a pe- 
troleum dock. This dock will enable 
tankers to unload into pumping stations 
which will send the petroleum into new 
refineries being built in Naples by private 
companies. 

The lire will be used in the construc- 
tion of aqueducts in the surrounding 
areas of Campania and in other southern 
regions. The aqueducts will bring 
water to areas where it is now brought 
in jugs or in casks carried by donkeys. 

The areas of Sicily and Sardinia are 
well represented in the distribution. 
Sicily receives 5,000,000,000 lire, of which 
1,200,000,000 is for workers’ houses. 
Sardinia receives 1,201,000,000 lire. 

The island of Elba will receive 146,- 
000,000 lire, of which a third is for roads 
and approximately another third for 
workers’ houses. 

The expenditure will result in modern 
improvements for many small cities 
which are without sewage systems, elec- 
tricity, and water. The projects are ex- 
pected to give employment to thousands 
of workers. 


ECA Makes Guaranty of Transfer- 
ability of Funds 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has made its first guaranty of 
transferability of funds in connection 
with an “informational media” project 
as authorized under the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948. 

The amount of guaranty is $230,000, 
and covers dollar investments to be made 
by the Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion (Germany), Inc., in supplying 
American films to exhibitors in the 
U. S.-U. K. occupied area of Germany. 

The guaranty contract was signed for 
ECA by Howard Bruce, Acting Admin- 
istrator, and by Francis S. Harmon, vice 
president of Motion Picture Export As- 
sociation, Inc., and president of its sub- 
sidiary, the Motion Picture Export As- 
sociation (Germany), Inc. 

The contract provides an ECA guar- 
anty covering the transfer of German 
mark earnings into dollars in an amount 
up to 100 percent of the investment 
made, but not exceeding $230,000. It 
covers earnings received up to January 
1, 1950, but a 4-month period is provided 
beyond that date, or until April 30, 1950, 
to enable the export association to com- 
plete its audits and applications for 
transfers. 

The contract has been made retroac- 
tive to August 1, 1948, to cover dollar 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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British Economist, in Cogent 








AND REPORTS 


New Study, 


Outlines Incisively the Essential Bases for 
Reconstituting Shattered Region 


The West at Bay. Barbara Ward. 
1948. 288 pp. Price $3.50. 

Being English, Miss Ward uses as the 
theme of her book Edmund Burke’s line: 
“When bad men combine, the good must 
associate.” If she were American, she 
would probably have used the homely 
Philosophy of the Colonial leader who 
admonished the hard-pressed colonies: 
“We must all hang together or we shall 
hang separately.” 

Barbara Ward is assistant editor of 
The Economist (London). In The West 
at Bay she advances the proposition that, 
if the countries of Western Europe—in- 
cluding the British Commonwealth—are 
to survive either economically or polit- 
ically, they can do so only by working 
unselfishly for their common _ good 
through some kind of regional associa- 
tion. Having set up her premise she ex- 
amines it from all angles in a cool, un- 
biased appraisal that spares none of the 
countries’ nationalistic feelings. 

As Miss Ward sees it, the situation is 
this: The 16 Western European countries 
that together with Western Germany are 
included in the Marshall Plan have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the develop- 
ment and enrichment of mankind. 
There is no modern sphere of life that 
does not owe its origins and its impetus 
to these ccuntries. Yet today this area 
has become one of the world’s distressed 
areas, which “needs to be bailed out of 
its embarrassments to the tune of some 
4 billion dollars a year.” 

The chief external symptom of the 
crisis in which Western Europe finds it- 
self is the paralysis that has overtaken 
its foreign trade. There are two reasons 
for the virtual disappearance from this 
large area of the manufactures that, be- 
fore World War I, were the means of pro- 
viding its citizens with a standard of liv- 
ing second only to that of the United 
States. First, productivity was seriously 
crippled, initially by the war but, when 
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it began to climb painfully back to its 
prewar levels, also by the lack of fuel 
and transport and food. Second, Wes- 
tern Europe lacks the dollars with which 
to pay for American supplies in a world 
in which there are only scant non-Amer- 
ican supplies. This last is true even of 
the neutral countries, which did not feel 
the ravages of war. 

“Whether the nations of Western 
Europe emerged from the war shattered 
or prosperous, disorganized or commer- 
cially sound, the result after two years 
has been that the spreading contagion 
of the dollar shortage has engulfed them 
all,” Miss Ward states. “They have 
managed to export disequilibrium to each 
other. Nearly all have unbalanced for- 
eign accounts. Nearly all have the worst 
deficit in the currency they need most— 
dollars. 

“And deficits in dollars mean, in the 
present dislocation of the world economy, 
deficits in wheat and fodder, in fuel and 
fertilizer, in machinery of all kinds—in 
a word, of all those things which can re- 
store Western Europe from a jangling, 
jamming, broken economic machine to a 
smoothly working, integrated, and pros- 
perous system.” 

This was the situation when Secretary 
Marshall made his proposal for rehabili- 
tating Europe. Miss Ward sees the 
Marshall Plan as—just what it is in- 
tended to be—a temporary expedient to 
enable the economies of the participating 
countries to survive until they can be 
put on a self-sustaining basis. And she 
proposes a program of economic coop- 
eration and central planning that in her 
opinion will put an end to the disequilib- 
rium in the Western European balance of 
payments and restore the area as an 
independent economic community. She 
admits that her proposal is a drastic one. 
She calls for a concerted effort by the 16 
nations, with no thought of their sep- 
arate sovereignties, to expand domestic 





production, to increase sales to hard. 
currency areas, and to eliminate all un. 
essential dollar purchases. 

Where does the United States enter 
into Miss Ward’s plan for Western Euro. 
pean cooperation? 

At the outset she traces the progress of 
American isolationism from the earliest 
times, when the United States had limit- 
less possibilities of expansion within its 
own territory and an apparently inex. 
haustible supply of raw materials inside 
its own frontiers, through participation 
in World Wars I and II and up to the 
1945-46 period when most Americans 
looked wistfully for a return to a recog- 
nizably ‘“‘normal” world. 

Subsequent developments in Europe 
shocked the American people and the 
Congress out of all feeling of compla- 
cency. And when Secretary Marshall 
proposed his plan, it restored American 
confidence. “For the time being, at 
least, they felt that once again they could 
see the road ahead and know that it lay 
toward a more peaceful and prosperous 
world.” 

Miss Ward sums up the transition in 
the following words: “‘They [meaning us 
Americans! probably did not even reflect 
how far they had moved from their 
former position—of hankering after 
isolationism. Now they had even aban- 
doned isolation’s successor—the belief 
that an almost automatic revival of 
normal conditions would restore the old 
recognizable, familiar world. They stood 
on the brink of the heaviest and most 
generous international commitment ever 
taken by a nation in time of peace and, 
before anyone really had the opportunity 
of working out an explanation, an isola- 
tionist had become a man who thought 
a 4-billion-dollar gift would be enough 
for Europe in the first year.” 

In commenting on American sponsor- 
ship of the European Recovery Plan, Miss 
Ward is liberal in her praise of the 
groups, both official and nonofficial, who 
visited Europe to study at first hand the 
facts in the situation. The more than 
200 members of Congress representing 
both political parties, the self-financed 
group of farmers from the Middle 
West—traditional stronghold of isola- 
tionalism—and the press all cooperated 
to make the American public understand. 
European aid became a project one could 
support without suffering the charge of 
being a “warmonger” or a “fellow-trav- 
eler.”’ And she pays her respects in cer- 
tain and not very complimentary terms 
to those who contend that ERP is just 
one more tactic in the general strategy 
of American economic imperialism. 
“History,” she says, “is not kind to the 
critics.” After examining history, she 
adds: “It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that, on the record of the United 
States activities overseas hitherto, the 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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sired by the radio press section of the 
Italian Presidency Council of Ministers. 

Material may be addressed to the Chief, 
Radio Press Section, Presidency Council 
of Ministers, Rome, Italy. 


Housing Interests 
Australian Official 


The Housing Commission of Victoria, 
Australia, is sending Harold Bartlett, 
Chairman of its Architects’ Panel, on a 
3-months visit to the United States to 
investigate housing development and 
slum clearance. This mission is in line 
with the Commission’s projected pro- 
gram for carrying out such work in Vic- 
toria. 

In addition to acting as chairman of 
the Architects’ Panel—which is respon- 
sible for technical and planning work 
connected with house construction in 
the State of Victoria—Mr. Bartlett is 
general technical advisor to the Commis- 
sion on building matters. 

While in this country, Mr. Bartlett 
plans to stop in New York, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Knoxville, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
However, he wishes also to visit large 
cities where housing and slum-clearance 
developments are in progress. Organi- 
zations and individuals in a position to 
assist Mr. Bartlett may contact him 
through the Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Yugoslay C. of C. Issues 
Trade-Promotion Bulletin 


“Commercial Information,” a monthly 
bulletin published in English and French 
by the Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce, 
is offered to American firms as a possible 
means of establishing trade contacts in 
Yugoslavia. 

The bulletin contains names and ad- 
dresses of Yugoslav importers and export- 
ers, including products handled, and con- 
tains other information designed to as- 
Sist in promoting Yugoslavia’s trade 
abroad. : 

Inquiries concerning “Commercial In- 
formation” should be addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Yugoslavia, 
P. O. Box 47, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—William Engelberg (importer, 
exporter), Caixa Postal 3662, 42 Third floor, 
Rua Benjamin Constant, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in representing manufacturers of tez- 
tile machinery (knitting, weaving, and spin- 
ning), industrial and household sewing ma- 
chines, photographic and motion-picture 
film, adding and accounting machines, cash 
registers, and electric motors. Scheduled to 
arrive in January for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

2. Brazil—Leo Singer, representing Irmaéos 
Singer, Ltda. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
sales/indent agent), 404 Rua Conselheiro 
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Crispiniano (Caixa Postal 4372), Sao Paulo, 
is interested in obtaining agency for or im- 
porting on own account of chemicals for the 
tanning industry, garage and auto-repair 
shop equipment, and automobile spare parts. 
Scheduled to arrive January 24, via New Or- 
leans, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
Hotel Roosevelt, 123 Baronne, New Orleans, 
La. Itinerary: New Orleans, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

3. Ceylon—Lokumalalage Kadnes Weera- 
singhe, representing Weerasinghe & Gunneris 
(exporter, manufacturer), 167 Silversmith 
Street, Colombo, is interested in exporting 
timber (ebony wood and satinwood) and 
cinnamon to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive about January 7, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
J. H. Monteath, 2500 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

4. Switzerland—Conrad W. Schnyder, rep- 
resenting ELMAG C. W. Schnyder (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales agent), 7 Bleicherwek, Ziirich, is inter- 
ested in establishing a branch of his firm in 
the United States for the manufacture of 
wood-working machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 8, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 months. U. S. address: Hotel Savoy- 
Plaza, Fifth Avenue, and Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium — Faiencerie de Jemappes 
(manufacturer), 6 rue de Jericho, Jemappes- 
lez-Mons, offers to export first-quality fancy 
pottery such as vases, pitchers, flower 
stands, ash trays, and sweetmeat boxes; 
mortuary articies of glazed earthenware, 
such as crosses, wreaths, and flowers. 

6. Belgium—aAlfred Gheysens (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 104 Avenue de Tervueren, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality cylindrical brushes. Sample 
brush is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Belgium—R. Stoop & Cie. S. P. R. L 
(manufacturer), 5 Rue du Marais, Vilvorde, 
offers to export 30 metric tons each month 
of bearing metals such as Babbit and bronze 
metals for mines, construction plants, auto- 
mobiles, garages, and airplanes; 50 tons each 
month of hard lead for accumulators and 
pressure-cast products; 30 tons per month 
of tin solder for plumbing, electricity, radia- 
tors, and automotive needs; 50 tons each 
month of typographic metals such as lead for 
linotype, monotype, stereotype, plates for 
music-printing; lead for sealing. Analysis 
of metals to be made by an official bureau 
Also, firm seeKs a representative in the United 
States. 

8. Brazil—Agrindus S. A. (manufacturer), 
Rua Glicerio 497, Sao Paulo, has available for 
export 5 tons of pure honey (without comb) 
each quarter. Sample will be shipped to buyer 
at seller's expense. Firm wishes to contact 
buyers and work out details of grading, 
specifications, export packing and shipping 
through correspondence; also, firm will wel- 
come and follow any special instructions 

9. Denmark—Niels Larsen A/S (manu- 
facturer), 15 Valh#jvej, Copenhagen, Valby, 
desires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality gymnastic equipment such as vault- 
ing horses and bucks, and vaulting boxes 
Equipment is manufactured of the finest 
qualities of wood, cotton duck, and oxhide 
High-grade craftsmanship. Samples are 
available at seller’s expense. 

10. England—Langley Ferguson & Co., Ltd 
(manufacturer), 189 Kingsland Road, Lon- 
don, E. 2, wishes to export on an outright 
sales basis substantial quantities of highest- 
grade paint brushes, according to specifica- 
tions. 


also 





1, France—Laboratoires Salantale (many. 
facturer and exporter of pharmaceutica] 
preparations and toilet articles), 42, Grandes 
Arcades, Strasbourg, Bas-Rhin, offers to ex. 
port vaccines. List of vaccines offered and 
price list is obtainable upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, pepertmen 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

12. Germany—W. Ernst Haas & Sohn 
(manufacturer), Neuhoffnungshutte bei Sinn 
(Dillkreis), wishes to export coal and elec. 
tric cooking stoves and baking ovens. One 
set of illustrated leaflets is available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Josef Wilh. Klier, Wurzburg. 
erstrasse 1, (13a) Neustadt/Aisch near Ny. 
remberg, Bavaria (U.S. Zone), wishes to ex. 
port drawing sets; all kinds of brushes: 
laces and embroideries; tablecloths and cur. 
tains; musical instruments, such as clarinets 
violins, trumpets and mutes, and slide trom. 
bones. Firm is interested in acting as buy- 
ing agent for United States firms; also seeks 
firms willing to supply linens, voiles, nets, 
and yarns to be made into finished products 
and reexported to the United States. 

14. Germany—Paul Kubler & Co. G. m. 
b. H. Ostendstrasse 106-122, Stuttgart 13, 
wish to export knitted outerwear and under- 
wear (pure wool) for men, women, and chil- 


dren. Also, firm seeKs an agent in the United 
States 

15. Germany—Johann Lorenz, Hahnweg 
29/33, Coburg, desires to export and seeks 


representative for stuffed furniture, day beds, 
and easy chairs. 

16. Italy—Societa Anonima Meucci Erneo 
& Figli (manufacturer), Via Brozzi, Florence, 
desires to ladies’ and_ children’s 
trimmed and untrimmed hats in wool and 
fur felt, straw, silk, and synthetic fibers. 

17. Japan—Oriental Trading Co., Ltd., 575 
Marunouchi Bidg., Chiyodaku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export cameras; costume jewelry and arti- 
ficial pearls; French curve rules, flexible, en- 
abling drawing of any desired curves re- 
quired in mechanical drawings. 

18. Libya—Elie Journo (importer and ex- 
porter), 147 Via Costanzo Ciano, Tripoli, of- 
fers to export approximately 20 metric tons 
annually of dried bitter-orange peel prepared 
in the following ways: Thin-cut strips for 
marmalade and quarters for flavoring and 
extraction of essences. The Tripolitania De- 


export 


partment of Agriculture identifies these 
oranges as species Amari and Selvatiche. 
Quality inspection in Tripoli, Libya. Samples 


furnished to interested importers by foreign 
firm. Price is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

19. Portuguese India—Hormusji N. Hor- 
musji, Port Office Box Number 56, Nova-Goa, 
offers to export 3,000 long tons of manganese 
ore of 46 to 48 percent purity; also 5,000 long 
tons of lower-grade ore of 38 to 44 percent 
purity. Shipments will be made in lots of 
500 tons or less from the port of Margoa in 
Portuguese India. Additional information 
including analysis and f. o. b. price is avail- 
able upon request from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

20. Sweden—Construo (manufacturer and 
export merchant), Norrtullsgatan 63, Stock- 
holm, has available for export 1,000 square 
meters each week of wood screening, manu- 
factured in desired widths up to 2.60 meters, 
in lengths up to 250 meters. Weight: Ap- 
proximately 0.3 kilogram per square meter. 
Inspection at Swedish export port by buyer's 
representative at seller's expense. A sample 
of the wood screening is obtainable on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Export Opportunities 


91. Australia—Browning Colour Co. (paint 
manufacturer), 420 George Street, Brisbane, 
seeks purchase quotations for metanitro- 

ratoluidine (2-nitro-p-toluidine). Quan- 
tity desired depends on price and availability, 
put firm will need up to one-half ton if price 
suitable. 

22. Belgium—Burggraeve Fritz Pierre (im- 
porting distributor), Oostcamp near Bruges, 
wishes purchase quotations for goatskins and 
calfskins, and all kinds of shoe leather in- 
cluding suede calf, suede kid, glazed kid, 
pox-calf, patent colt and shoe linings. 

93. Belgium—Etablissements Ch. De Belder 
(importer), 246 Chaussée de Ninove, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations for wood- 
working machinery, combined, universal- 
type, for carpenters’ and cabinetmakers’ 
workshops. 

294. England—Ambricon Engineering Con- 
sultants, Ltd. (engineering consultants), 
29/30 Beech Street, London, E. C. 1, wish 
quotations for machinery and tools for 
manufacturing steel pen points; automatic 
grinding equipment, hopper fed, to grind 
and sharpen hypodermic needles. 

25. Germany—Oscar Baecker, Oberdenk- 
malstrasse 79, Wuppertal-Barmen, seeks quo- 
tations for rubber elastic threads for the 
manufacture of gaiters, suspenders, knick- 
ers, and underwear. 

26. Germany—Johann Lorenz, Hahnweg 
99/33, Coburg, seeks quotations for furni- 
ture fabrics and coverings, and cotton yarns. 

27. Germany—Loutoexport, 51 Moritz- 
strasse, Wiesbaden, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers and exporters of tertiles and yarns. 

28. Hong Kong—Imperial Trading Co., Ltd. 
(wholesaler and import merchant), 34 
Queen's Road Central, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for whole-milk powder, packed in 1 
pound tins only. Firm desires to import on 
its own account and to obtain exclusive dis- 
tributing agency from manufacturers of 
whole-milk powder. 

29. Japan—-Nagasawa Watch Store, Saku- 
ratsuka-cho 3-chome (near Harada Shrine), 
Toyonaka City, Osaka Prefecture, wishes to 
contact firms or manufacturers interested 
in exporting American-made watches to 
Japan. Firm would appreciate’ receiving 
catalogs containing detailed description of 
watches, especially mechanical construction. 

30. Netherlands—G. Heemskerk (manu- 
facturer and import merchant), Oranje 
Vrijstaatkade 7, Amsterdam, seeks purchase 
quotations for first-quality hinges for steel 
doors and windows. 

31. Netherlands—H. W. Ingenhoes (sales 
agent), 1835 O. Z. Achterburgwal, Amster- 
dam-C., wishes quotations for all articles 
used in the cigar, cigarette, and tobacco in- 
dustry such as labels, cigar bands, molds, 
modern packing, small presses, and stitching 
wire for cigar boxes 

32. Netherlands—Roozendaal's Trading Co 
manufacturer and wholesaler of Christmas- 
tree decorations), E 132 Herenstraat, Scha- 
gen, desires purchase quotations for strong 
metallic band, coiled on spools, preferably 
polished silver-plated copper pand or other 
gleaming materials, width about 0.5 mm. 
and thickness about 0.02 mm; also strong 
metallic wire, coiled on spools, with a di- 
ameter of about 0.15 mm. 


Agency Opportunities 


33. Belgium—J. C. Brasseur & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 32 
Avenue Riethuyzen, Brussels, seeks exclusive 
representation for the following vegetable 
and animal oils and greases: distilled soya 
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fatty acids, minimum 98 percent saponifiable 
matter, light-amber color; yellow grease, 98 
percent saponifiable matter, 13/15 percent 
fat content, 38/39° celsius, color—37 red by 
Lovibond’s test; bone grease; brown grease; 
prime and fancy tallows. 

34. Germany—Arnold Hahn, Isestrasse 37, 
Hamburg 13, seeks agency from .manufac- 
turers of dehydrated potato chips, potato 
slices, and diced potatoes. 

35. Germany—Georg Klau, Oberseisen- 
heim, Unt. Fr., Bavaria, (U. S. Zone), wishes 
to act as agent for United States manu- 
facturers interested in exporting to Germany. 

36. Germany—Georg Meier, Richthofen- 
strasse 4, Miinchen, Obermenzing, seeks rep- 
resentation for tires in territory of Bavaria. 

37. Japan—Ideas Incorporated (printers 
and advertisers), Jubankan Bldg., 2-1 Kobu- 
nacho Chuoku, Tokyo, wish to obtain cata- 
logs and literature of goods exportable to 
Japan, also firm will furnish printed matter 
to United States importers of Japanese com- 
modities. 

38. Netheriands—H. W. Ingenhoes (sales 
agent), 135 O. Z. Achterburgwal, Amster- 
dam-C., wishes to obtain agency for machin- 
ery used in the tobacco industry such as 
cigarette-making machines, stitching ma- 
chines, banding machines for cigars, cello- 
phane-making machinery, and packing ma- 
chinery. 

39. Netherlands—Technische MHandelson- 
derneming voor de Metaalindustrie A. Vis- 
ser (sales and commission agent), 40 Celsius- 
straat, Amersfoort, seeks agency for cold 
drawn mild steel bars and free-cutting bars; 
hot rolled mild steel bars. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


| NoTe:—Information on the following visi- 
tor was received too late to include in the 
regular listing.] 

40. Italy—Guido Vanzetti, representing 
Fonderie Acciairie Milanesi Vanzetti (steel 
foundry), Milan, is interested in studying 
latest developments in American foundry 
methods, with particular emphasis on micro- 
casting technique; also, wishes to contact 
suppliers of foundry machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive January 11, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller St., 
NW., Washington 9, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Norway. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Peru. 

Automotive - Equipment 
Dealers—Ecuador. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Bel- 
gium. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Siam. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Bahamas. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Italy. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—India. 

Candle Manufacturers—France. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—India. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Australia. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Peru. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—France. 


Importers and 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—Tunisia. 

Confectionery — Machinery 
ers—France. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Dental Supply Houses—Venezuela. 

Ecclesiastical—Supply Manufacturers and 
Exporters—France. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Agents—Costa Rica. 

Feather Exporters—Indonesia. 

Fiber-Box Manufacturers—France. 

Flooring Contractors—Chile. 

Flooring Contractors—Mexico. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
France. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—French Indochina. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Guiana. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Eire. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Argentina. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Panama. 

Lumber Importers 
hamas. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—United 
Kingdom. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Algeria. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Ba- 
hamas. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Indo- 
nesia. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Mo- 
rocco. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Hong Kong. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Algeria. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Petroleum Industry—lItaly. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Chile. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Spain. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 

Railway-Supply Houses—Switzerland. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Uruguay. 

Schools and Colleges—Australia. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Sweden. 

Sugar Mills—Austria. 

Sugar Mills—Belgium. 

Textile Industry—Colombia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Philippines. 

Toy and Game Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Austria. 

Travel Agencies—India. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Brazil. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Spain. 

Velvet Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources and in some instances, as indi- 
cated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Germany (British Zone). 

Ceramic Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 


Plastic End-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Japan. 


Manufactur- 


and Exporters—Ba- 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT FLOUR PROHIBITED IMPORTATION: 
CERTAIN EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED 


Wheat flour was prohibited importation 
into Brazil until further notice, by a Pres- 
idential Decree, published January 7, 1949, 
according to a telegram of January 8 from 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The decree 
permits the following exceptions: Flour 
loaded aboard a vessel within 15 days after 
the decree was published, or prior to Jan- 
uary 22, provided an import license had al- 
ready been obtained from the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, and a 
consular invoice was presented to a Brazilian 
Consul within the period cited. 

[For announcement of the exception of 
wheat flour from the Brazilian import license 
regulations of April 6, 1948, and the placing 
of wheat flour under the import license re- 
quirement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 24 and August 21, 1948.| 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCE AGREEMENT WITH PERU 
FURTHER EXTENDED 


The Commercial Treaty of October 17, 1941, 
between Chile and Peru has been extended 
for 1 year, dating from November 9, 1948, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of December 20 from 
the United States Embassy, Lima. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1943, for provisions of treaty signed October 
17, 1941, and announcement of October 23, 
1948, for latest previous extension. | 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES IN IMPORT CATE- 
GORIES FOR EXCHANGE-CONTROL Pur- 
POSES 


Since the promulgation of decree No. 216 
on October 13, 1948, which provided that all 
imports be classified in one of four cate- 
gories, viz, preferential, first, second, and 
third, in accordance with essentiality, addi- 
tions have been made to the various cate- 
gories as follows, according to U. S. Embassy 
dispatches No. 561, November 16, 1948, and 
No. 634, December 22, 1948: 

Preferential: Eyelets, shoe and boot; goats 
and jacks for breeding purposes; chemical 
preparations for developing X-ray pictures. 

First: Bisublimate of iodine; blotting 
paper; church supplies; cod-liver oil (sul- 
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fonated); dynamite, electric-current regula- 


tors, electric-current boosters, electric 
resistance wire (nickel-chrome); rubber 
erasers; feedstuffs (concentrated for cat- 
tle), feedstuffs (concentrated for poultry); 
fiber sheets (vulcanized), frames for spec- 
tacles; hair combs; hops; nylon hosiery 
(men’s and women’s); milk containers; 
needles (sewing and knitting); reading 


glasses (graduated); safety pins of ordinary 
metal; scissors for domestic use; sodium sul- 
fide flakes; snaps (clothing); stamp ink- 
pads; zippers; cotton, wool, and horsehair 
interlining for tailor shops; spare parts for 
office machines; raw materials for the manu- 
facture of rubber seals; rubber numbering 
machines; powdered skimmed milk for indus- 
trial uses; stapling machines and staples, 
punching machines; cork in sheets; plastic 
material in bars, powder, cloth, and sheets; 
school rulers (measures); sensitized photo- 
graphic paper; chairs and tables for oculists; 
materials for the manufacture of window 
shades; and chemical products for develop- 
ing and printing photographs 

Second: Portable flashlights, dried onions, 
plasticine for school use, and rubber bands 

Third: Bedspreads; cotton shoestrings; 
mops for floor polishing and cleaning; 
pocket Knives; refractory earth; spectacles 
of colored glass; delivery trucks, station 
wagons, and similar auto-vehicles; venetian 
blinds; glass bricks for construction; liquids 
and pastes for cleaning metals; powdered 
dehydrated eggs; alphabets for files; and 
floor mops 

By decree No. 14, dated 
1948, and published in La Gaceta of Decem- 
ber 7, 1948, as reported in Dispatch No. 607, 
December 10, 1948, United States Embassy 
at San Jose, changes were effected by the 
transfer of certain commodities from cate- 
gories 2 and 3 to category 1 as follows (previ- 
ous category shown in parentheses); Prus- 
sian blue (2); lamp wicks (2); razors and 
barber’s shears (2), and hair clippers (2); 
bicycle tires and parts (2); machinery and 
accessories for agriculture, not manufac- 
factured in the country (3); typewriters (3), 
adding machines (3), calculating machines 
(3), and cash registers (3); parts for kero- 
sene and gasoline lamps (3); parts for iron 
cook stoves, petroleum and gas (3); cotton 
thread for circular knitting machines Nos. 
24, 26, and 28 (3); cotton wicking (3); and 
paper patterns (3) 

[For announcement of decree No. 216, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 8, 
1948. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


November 30, 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF LIVESTOCK FEED 


Decree No. 183 of the Founding Junta of 
the Second Republic of Costa Rica, as re- 
ported by dispatch No. 620, December 16, 
1948, from the United States Embassy at San 
Jose, establishes administrative machinery 
for the regulation of the manufacture and 












livestock 


importation of foods. The Live. 
stock Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is charged with the establishment 
of laboratories and installations necessary 
to carry out the Regulations, the putting into 
effect of the standards and definitions pro- 
vided by the law, and the inspection of the 
different raw materials or mixtures prepared, 
or the cancelation of the approval of any mix- 
tures not complying with the specifications 
required The decree defines concentrates 
for livestock as substances with a high con. 
tent of digestibles and a low fiber content. 
Concentrates include components which, as 
a whole, are rich in nutrients and are digesti- 
ble and assimilable by animals 

All concentrates, raw materials, or mix- 
tures for livestock, destined for sale, must be 
registered in the Livestock Department on 
forms supplied by the Department, and the 
registration must be based on a physico- 
chemical analysis of the raw materials or 
mixtures being registered. The details re- 
quired for the registration of a concentrate 
are: Name of the manufacturer; name of 
the product; and a chemical analysis which, 
within reasonable limits, guarantees the min- 
imum percentages of proteins and fats, ex- 
tract free from nitrogen, and the maximum 
percentage of raw fibers. Upon making the 
registration, a sample of not less than 1 
pound of the product to be registered must 
be furnished in a container duly signed and 
sealed 

Standards of name and content are explicit 
The name of a mixture should establish some 
connection with the purpose for which it is 
to be used. Registration of a mixture con- 
taining more than 5 percent of hulls will 
not be permitted. Preservative or protective 
substances may not be used in mixtures un- 
less they have been approved by the Live- 
stock Department In ordinary mixtures, 
with the exception of the so-called mineral 
mixtures, more than 5 percent of minerals, 
charcoal, or other inert material may not be 
used 

Labels: Each package of concentrate must 
bear a printed label, legible and easily identi- 
fied, machine-sewed to the inside of the pack- 
age where it is to be opened, in such a manner 
that the label will be torn upon opening. A 
part of it must be left visible. Labels on im- 
ported concentrates may be attached to the 
outside by staples or other practical method, 
approved by the Livestock Department, pref- 
erably, if possible, over the closing of each 
package. 

Each label must bear the following specifi- 
cations: Net weight of contents of bag; name 
f feed or mixture; name and address of man- 
ufacturers or importers; place of manufac- 
ture; end use; minimum percentage of crude 
protein, of crude fats, and of nitrogen-free 
extract; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
name of each ingredient, if a mixture; and 
percentage of each ingredient when pea pods, 
corn cobs, cottonseed hulls, sesame hulls, ete 
are used. 

The information on the labels must be defi- 
nite, uniform, and specific. No advertising 
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may be printed on the label. Proportions 
and origin of hulls or integuments must be 
indicated in detail, and if the feeds contain 
jnert materials, minerals or charcoal, the 
words “with minerals’ or “with charcoal,” 
etc., must be added to the name, and the 
class and quantity must be described on the 
label. No tag or label may be put into the 
package Or affixed thereto the printed con- 
tents of which show a discrepancy with the 
specifications of the official label. The Live- 
stock Department will print and sell the re- 
spective labels to manufacturers or importers 
at 0.25 colon each 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF JERKED 
BEEF CONTINUED 


By Presidential Decree No. 3648, promul- 
gated in the Official Gazette of November 
10, 1948, the provisions of decree No. 2278 of 
June 30, 1948, waiving the import duties and 
taxes on jerked beef, with the exception of 
the gross sales tax, has been continued until 
July 31, 1949. Decree No. 2278 expired on 
December 31, 1948 

|For announcement of Decree No. 2278, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated September 
4, 1948. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LABOR OBLIGATIONS OF IMPORTERS OR DIs- 
TRIBUTORS OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 
ESTABLISHED 


By Presidential Decree No. 4166, dated De- 
cember 6, 1948, and promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of December 20, 1948, the 
Cuban Government provides that firms en- 
gaged in the sale of imported products for- 
merly distributed by another firm will be 
deemed to have assumed all of the obliga- 
tions arising from the employment contracts 
to which the former distributor was a party 
This decision, it is contended, conforms with 
the provisions of article 57 of decree No. 798 
of 1938. The Minister of Labor is authorized 
by decree No. 4166 to determine those cases 
to which this regulation is applicable and 
to issue appropriate complementary resolu- 
tions. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao BEANS: Export TAXES INCREASED 


The Dominican Republic’s export tax on 
cacao beans, provided by law No. 1657 of 
March 5, 1948, has been increased by law No. 
1863 of December 19, 1948, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Ciudad Trujillo. The new tax rate is levied 
in accordance with the following scale: 

When the export price of cacao ranges from 
10 to 35 pesos a hundred pounds, f. o. b 
Dominican port, the tax is 20 percent ad 
valorem; 

When the export price of cacao ranges from 
35 to 45 pesos a hundred pounds, f. o. b. 
Dominican port, the tax is 7 pesos plus 22.5 
percent of the price over 35 pesos; and 

When the export price exceeds 45 pesos a 
hundred pounds, f. o. b. Dominican port, the 
tax is 9.25 pesos plus 30 percent of the price 
Over 45 pesos 


January 24, 1949 


Total export taxes on cacao beans amount 
to approximately 28 percent f. o. b. value at 
the present time. 

|For announcement of law No. 1657 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1948.] 


Tax INCREASED ON RAW SUGAR PRODUCED 
FOR EXPORT 


The tax on raw sugar produced for export 
in the Dominican Republic has been in- 
creased by law No. 1861 of December 18, 1948, 
replacing the tax provided by law No. 982 of 
August 30, 1945, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Ciudad, Tru- 
jillo. Beginning with the 1948-49 crop, the 
new tax rate is to be levied in accordance 
with the following scale: 

When the export price of raw sugar is 2.50 
pesos a quintal (100 pounds), f. 0. b. Domini- 
can ports, 15 percent ad valorem; 

When the export price is more than 2.50 
pesos a quintal f. o. b. Dominican ports, 15 
percent of 2.50 pesos, plus 20 percent of the 
price over 2.50 and up to 2.85 pesos; and 

When the export price is more than 2.85 
pesos, the tax of the preceding paragraph 
will apply, plus 40 percent of the price over 
2.85 pesos 

This tax rate will apply to sirups or similar 
sugar products, based on the quantity of 
sugar content of the product. 

The tax as provided by law No. 982 on 
refined sugar produced for export remains at 
0.45 peso per quintal when the export price 
is 4.25 pesos a quintal f. o..b. Dominican port; 
any excess of this price is subject to a tax 
of 20 percent. 

{For announcement of law No. 982 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 27, 
1945. | 


Keuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUITO CHARTER RECEIVES OFFICIAL 
APPROVAL IN ECUADOR 


Publication of the Quito Charter (Carta de 
Quito) in the Registro Oficial of December 
4, 1948, was the final step in Ecuador's official 
approval of this document which had been 
signed in Quito, Ecuador, on August 9 by 
authorized representatives of Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Panama, providing 
for closer economic relations between the 
signatory nations and the final establish- 
ment of an Economic and Customs Union, 
according to a dispatch of December 9 from 
the United States Embassy at Quito. The 
charter was approved by the Ecuadoran Con- 
gress on October 25, and was signed by Presi- 
dent Plaza on November 10 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 2, 1948, page 23, for previous announce- 
ment concerning the text of the Quito char- 
ter signed by the Gran-Colombiana Nations. | 


Kl Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DOCU MENTATION 


Changes on documentation requirements 
on shipments to El Salvador have been re- 
ported by the United States Embassy at 
San Salvador in Airgram No. 336, December 
23, 1948, and confirmed informally by officials 
of the Salvadoran Direcci6n de Aduanas 
(Administration of Customs). Visaed docu- 
ments required on shipments by boat are: 
Eight copies commercial invoice, four copies 
bill of lading, and three copies sanitary cer- 


tificate (when required by nature of goods). 
Sanitary certificates are required on ship- 
ments of seeds, plants, bulbs, and roots, and 
on pure olive oil, flour, and lard. 

On shipments by surface or air parcel post 
valued under $50 (U. S. currency), no docu- 
mentation is necessary (except three copies 
of sanitary certificate when required by the 
nature of the goods); on shipments valued 
over US$50, eight copies of the commercial 
invoice (and three copies of sanitary certifi- 
cate when required) are necessary and must 
be visaed. The cited documents must be sent 
directly to the addressee, since they must be 
presented in the Parcel-Post section of the 
customhouse before the registry of the mer- 
chandise. Sending the documents inside 
postal parcels causes difficulties, inasmuch 
a sthe addressee must pay an additional 
charge for the inspection of parcels in which 
the documents are inclosed. 

On shipments by air express valued under 
US$100, no documentation is required, ex- 
cept sanitary certificate when nature of goods 
requires. If valued at more than US$100, 
three copies of the commercial invoice are 
required, but they need not be visaed, and 
three copies of sanitary certificate when re- 
quired by nature of the goods. 

A certificate of origin, in quadruplicate, is 
required on freight and parcel-post ship- 
ments only when exemption or modification 
of duty is claimed under a trade agreement 
or commercial pact in effect between El Sal- 
vador and the country or origin of the ship- 
ment. 

|For previous notice regarding abolition of 
the consular invoice, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 23, 1948. Owners of the 
Commerce Department's publication en- 
titled, “Preparing Shipments to El Salvador,” 
should make pertinent changes in their 
copies. | 


SUGAR ExPoRTS TO CONTINUE FREE OF 
EXPORT TAXES 


The Salvadoran Government has specified 
by an unnumbered executive decree pub- 
lished December 13, 1948, that no export 
taxes will be levied on shipments of sugar 
from El Salvador made during the 1948-49 
crop year. This exemption will continue in 
effect until November 30, 1949. 

|For previous announcement regarding 
cancellation of export tax on sugar, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 24, 
1948. | 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING BILATERAL MER- 
CHANDISE EXCHANGE DurRING- 1949 
SIGNED WITH U.S. S. R. 


An agreement between Finland and the 
U. S. S. R., signed at Moscow on December 
17, 1948, has established quantitative lists 
of the principal commodities that are ex- 
pected to compose the mutual trade of the 
signatories during the year 1949, the Finnish 
press announces. 

Finland expects to receive the following 
from the U. S. S. R. during the year (in 
metric tons): 

Wheat, 150,000; oats, 15,000; corn, 30,000; 
sugar, 20,000; salt, 10,000; potash fertilizers, 
70,000; apatite (for fertilizer) , 60,000; gas oil, 
25,000; gasoline, 80,000; power kerosene, 
10,000; “wagon oil,” 1,500; iron, 15,000; steel 
scrap, 10,000; billets, 17,000; and wire rods, 
2,000. Finland is also to receive $50,000 worth 
of wine and unannounced quantities of as- 
bestos and bitumen. Textiles, automobiles, 
and tractors are also expected to be deliv- 
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ered by the U. S. S. R., according to the 
press, but no particulars have been given. 

In return Finland is to supply the follow- 
ing (all tons metric): Prefabricated houses, 
600,000 square meters; sawn lumber, 40,000 
standards of 165 cubic feet; pulpwood, 300,- 
000 cubic meters; wooden piles, 15,000 cubic 
meters; chemical pulp, 20,000 tons; mechani- 
eal pulp, 20,000 tons; board, 5,040 tons; other 
paper products, 3,500 tons; newsprint, 25,000 
tons; and metal products and machinery, 
for which quantities and prices remain to be 
negotiated. No details are available con- 
cerning possible Finnish deliveries of alco- 
hol. 

During the trade agreement negotiations, 
the U. S. S. R. is said to have agreed to re- 
duce the balance due from Finalnd as pen- 
alty payments for late and uncompleted 
reparations deliveries during the fourth repa- 
rations year (September 19, 1947, to June 30, 
1948), from $900,000 to $600,000 (expressed 
in “reparations” dollars). 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated December 9, 1948) 


November was marked by the revival 
of industrial activity resulting from the 
ending of the coal strike. One of the 
most encouraging aspects was the new 
postwar record in crude-steel production 
set during that month. French exports 
increased, but it is too early to measure 
the effect of the October realignment of 
the franc on France’s foreign trade. The 
agricultural situation continued to be 
favorable. Seasonally adequate meat 
deliveries at official prices contributed to 
the slight decrease in food prices during 
the month. Industrial prices continued 
to rise as a result of the late October in- 
creases in the controlled prices of numer- 
ous raw materials. The local press in- 
dicates that, because of rising prices, the 
real wages of the French worker prob- 
ably are no higher than before the 15 
percent wage increase effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

The coal strike which began on Octo- 
ber 4 continued officially until November 
29. Thestrike was virtually ended much 
earlier; the back-to-work movement of 
the miners began in early November, 
after the Government had occupied the 
mines and guaranteed “freedom to work.” 
It is estimated that the coal strike caused 
the French economy a loss of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 tons of coal. 

Black-market quotations for the dol- 
lar rose steadily in Paris; the November 
30 rate was 490 francs to the dollar, as 
compared with 470 on November 1. The 
quotation rose to as high as 545 francs 
to the dollar by mid-December. Gold 
prices, which usually move in parallel 
fashion, did not increase during this 
period. In financial quarters it is be- 
lieved that the dollar appreciation was 
less the result of hoarding than of a de- 
mand for dollars by commercial interests 
for clandestine trade purposes. 
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COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


France concluded a bilateral commer- 
cial agreement with Austria on Novem- 
ber 15, and a similar agreement with the 
Trizonal Area of Germany was initiated 
on November 18. The latter entered 
provisionally into force on November 19. 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Jan- 
uary 17, 1948, France, Tariffs and Trade 
Controls. | 

The Franco-Finnish Mixed Commis- 
sion, established by the commercial 
agreement of April 30, 1948, met in Paris 
November 8 to 13. A supplemental list 
of commodities to be exchanged between 
the two countries, in addition to those 
listed in the commercial agreement, was 
agreed upon. These ' supplementary 
quotas involved increased Finnish ex- 
ports to France of paper pulp and pulp 
for rayon—and enlarged French exports 
to Finland of wines and spirits, chemical 
products, textile articles, iron and steel, 
and mechanical and electrical equipment. 

Negotiations for the renewal of the 
Franco-Swiss trade and payments agree- 
ment, which expired on November 30, 
resulted in a prolongation for 3 months 
of the existing agreement. It was re- 
ported that failure to arrive at a new 
agreement was mainly owing to the in- 
ability to establish monthly quotas sat- 
isfactory to the Swiss for French imports 
from Switzerland, because of the already 
heavy French indebtedness to SwitZer- 
land. For similar reasons, the two coun- 
tries were unable to conclude a tourist 
agreement, which the Swiss considered 
essential; France only recently found it 
necessary to suspend all Swiss franc allo- 
cations for tourist travel. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

France's trade with foreign countries 
improved in November, as compared with 
October. The deficit was 39 percent 
lower, resulting from a 5 percent increase 
in the value of exports and an 18 percent 
decrease in imports. During the first 11 
months of 1948 only half of the value of 
imports from foreign countries was cov- 


Recent Foreign Trade of France 


In millions of metric tons and billions of francs] 
Avi ‘ 
Jar r October 
N 1048 her 194s 
er 1948 
Ite 
- - - - _ - 
Foreign countries 
Imports 3.0 |37.9 |3.4 |80.7 13.3 | 41.¢ 
Exports 1.3 |19.0 {1.2 |24.2 |1.5 | 25.5 
Deficit 18.9 26.5 16.1 
Oversea territories 
Imports. . 0.4 114.8 0.5 '21.5 0.5 | 23.4 
Exports 2 15.4 3 |19.8 2/|17.9 


Deficit 0.6 1.7 5. 6 
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ered by exports. It is estimated that the 
value of French exports to foreign coun- 
tries during 1948 expressed in dollars 
($1,100,000,000) will be approximately 5 
percent greater than during 1947 ang 
that imports ($2,400,000,000) will be 19 
percent higher. There were no signifj- 
cant changes in November trade with the 
oversea territories, which showed a slight 
deficit for Metropolitan France. 
AGRICULTURE 

Weather in November was generally 
favorable for field work. The sowing of 
winter grain advanced after having been 
delayed by lack of moisture in October. 
Current reports suggest that the wheat 
area probably will be larger than that 
sowed last year. The 1948 wheat crop 
is still estimated officially at 7,400,000 
metric tons. The Government expects 
domestic production to cover all 1948-49 
requirements. However, the possibility 
of substantial feeding of wheat to live- 
stock may necessitate imports to main- 
tain current bread rations next spring 
and summer. 

The Government's first summary of 
1948 crops bears out earlier indications 
of substantial increase over the 1947 
vields for practically all items. Fruit 
production in 1948, however, is down. 
The wine crop, although larger than in 
1947, is below prewar. Milk arrivals in 
Paris averaged approximately 850,000 
liters daily, compared with 518,000 liters 
in November 1947. Despite that in- 
crease, some ration categories for milk 
are not being supplied. 


PRICES AND SUPPLIES 


During November retail food prices in 
general dropped slightly, despite in- 
creases on November 1 in the fixed prices 
of several items of daily use. There was 
little change in wholesale food Costs. 
Industrial products showed an _ even 
sharper increase than during the pre- 
ceding month; new fixed prices on a long 
series of industrial items became effec- 
tive late in October. 


Offic ial Price Inderes 
\\ Retail (Paris 
area 
1 Food, 
I heat : 
(7 y Food 
Fo ti ht sly 
il nd a 
ap 
November 1947 1211 | 1422 | 1001 1336 | 1378 
October 1948 IRS4 | ISTS | 1891 1844 | 1904 
November 1948 1974 | 1879 | 2049 1870 | 1878 


The prices of some unrationed foods 
declined slightly in November. Season- 
ally larger livestock marketings resulted 
in fairly plentiful meat supplies for sale 
at controlled prices. Egg prices rosé 
seasonally, and wine prices remained rel- 
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atively high. Of the rationed foods, the 
price of butter was reduced by a sub- 
sidy. Sugar prices were advanced in 
keeping with the higher prices granted 
to beet producers, and the basic sugar 
ration was increased from 750 to 1,000 
grams monthly. 


PRODUCTION 


A brighter production picture has 
emerged on the basis of recent data. The 
indexes of industrial production for Sep- 
tember and October have been revised 
upward, on the basis of more complete 
statistics, from 104 and 92 to 107 and 100, 
respectively. With November production 
at 107 and with prospects for a December 
index somewhat higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, it now appears that pro- 
duction for the latter half of 1948 will be 
considerably above the levels expected 
earlier. 


Official Production Indexes 


{1938 = 100] 
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General 5 107 


Coal 98 95 | 
Electricity | 128 143} 127] 132 
Metal production | 94 110} 91 
Transformation of metals } 9s 97 | 103) 106 
Chemicals 109 102} 131 131 
Textiles | 39 95 | 106 |. 

Construction materials --| 95 | 111} 113 106 





The 8-week coal strike is estimated to 
have cost the French economy 10,090,- 
000,000 francs and nearly 6,000,000 tons 
of coal. Stocks were depleted to less 
than half those of October 4. Therefore 
the Government requested 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional tons to be imported from the 
United States. The nationalized coal 
mines have received a loan of 8,000,000,- 
000 francs from the Treasury, to offset 
losses resulting from the coal strike. 

The French iron and steel industry has 
very successfully overcome the difficulties 
created by strikes in its plants and in the 
iron-ore and coal mines. A postwar pro- 
duction record was established in Novem- 
ber by an output of crude steel of 680,000 
tons, or 5 percent above the previous 
postwar record of April 1948. Produc- 
tion in October amounted to 450,000 tons, 
as compared with the 1947 monthly aver- 
age of 478,000 tons, and with the 1938 
monthly average of 518,000 tons. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS RELAXED ON AN IMPOR- 
TANT LIST OF ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 


Export licenses are no longer required in 
France for the following products, according 
to a Notice to Exporters published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 8, 1948, and a tele- 
gram of October 16 from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris (French tariff numbers in paren- 
theses precede each item) : 


January 24, 1949 
819342—49-——_8 


(35) Hair, unmanufactured; (42 A) bed 
feathers and down, raw or prepared; 

(83) Vanilla; (118 Gand H) parts of plants, 
seeds, and fruits used in perfumery or medi- 
cine; (130 F) aloes; 

(173) Confectionery, without cocoa or 
chocolate; (ex 190 A and B) sauerkraut; (195 
A and B) fruit, berry, and vegetable juices, 
concentrated or not; (209) natural waters; 
(212) beer; (ex 215) mistelles; (237) tobacco 
extracts or sauces; 

(239) Mother saline waters and sea water; 
(244) natural nitrates other than for agri- 
cultural use; (249) natural barium carbon- 
ate; (251) natural sodium borate (crude 
borax); (252) natural cryolite and chiolite; 
(255 A and B) natural magnesium salts; 
(265) cyanite; (270) mortar, cement, clay, 
refractory grout, and mastic; (285) plaster; 
(287 A and B) lime; (288) hydraulic binder 
and cement; (315) turf; (316) mineral com- 
bustibles for gazogenes; (317) illuminating 
gas; (328) disinfectants with a base of phe- 
nolic products; (329) carbolineum; (ex 330) 
bitumen schists; 

(345) Hydrogen and deuterium; (347) oxy- 
gen; (352) arsenic; (354 A) gas carbon; (356) 
boron; (358 B) other alkaline metals; (360 
A and B) radioactive metals; (367 B and C) 
chlorohydronitric and chlorosulfonic acids; 
(368 B, C, D, F, G) metalloidic chlorides and 
oxychlorides; (369 E) other metalloidic sul- 
fides; (370 and 371) sulfurous and sulfuric 
anhydrides; (383) other inorganic acids; 
(386) oxygenated water; (389) lithia; (393) 
pure lime; (397) glucina; (398) pure 
magnesia; 

(421 A to D) Hypochlorites; (422) chlo- 
rites; (424) perchlorates; (428) iodates and 
periodates; (432) sulfites; (ex 434) chrome 
alum; (436) simple or complex salts of selenic 
or telluric acids; (ex 438) nitrates, except of 
thorium, uranium, and ammonium; (439) 
hypophosphites and phosphites; (441) ar- 
senites; (443) antimoniates; (ex 444) potas- 
sium and calcium carbonates; (446 A to E) 
cyanides; (448) silicates; (451 A) zincates; 
(451 E) manganites and manganates; (451 
F) permanganates; (451 L) other salts of 
metallic oxide acids; (452) other metallic 
salts and persalts of inorganic acids; 

(454 C to G) Salts of precious metals, ex- 
cept silver salts; (456 A and B) salts and 
compounds of rare-earth metals; (459) ni- 
trides; (ex 460) phosphides, except cadmium 
phosphide; (464) amalgams other than of 
precious metals; (465) other inorganic prod- 
ucts and compounds, not elsewhere specified; 

(466) Saturated acyclic hydrocarbides; 
(467) non-saturated acyclic hydrocarbons; 
(468) cyclanic and cyclenic hydrocarbons; 
(469) cycloterpenic hydrocarbons; (473) 
halogenated derivatives of cyclanic and cy- 
clenic carbides; (474) halogenated deriva- 
tives of cycloterpenic carbides; (475 A and B) 
halogenated derivates of aromatic carbides; 
(476 A to C) sufonated derivatives of hydro- 
carbides; (477 A) nitrated derivatives of acy- 
clic carbides; (478) sulfohalogenated deriva- 
tives of hydrocarbides; (479 A) nitrohalo- 
genated derivatives of acyclic carbides; (483 
D) superior polyalcohols; 

(ex 497 B) Non-saturated acyclic alde- 
hydes; citral, citronellal and undecyclic alde- 
hyde; (ex 498) acyclic alcohol-aldehydes; 
(499) acetals; (500) halogenated, sulfonated, 
nitrated-derivatives of acyclic aldehydes, not 
elsewhere specified; (ex 503) other cyclic 
etheraldehydes; (504 D) halogenated, sul- 
fonated, nitrated-derivatives of acyclic ke- 
tones; (506 A) aromatic ketones (benzylidene 
acetone, acetophenone, etc.) ; 

(508 A) Formic acid and its salts; (508 D) 
acetyl chloride; (508 F) trichloracetic acid, 
its salts and esters; (508 G) monobromacetic 
acid, its salts and esters; (508 M) other sat- 
urated acyclic monoacids; (508 A) metha- 
crylic acid, its salts and esters; (509 B) car- 


boxylic heptine and octine acids, their salts 
and esters; (509 E) other nonsaturated acy- 
clic monoacids; (512) aldehyde-acids, ketone- 
acids, and other acyclic acids with complex 
functions; (513 A) camphocarbonic acid, its 
salts and derivatives; (513 C) sulfonaph- 
thenic acides, their salts and derivatives; (513 
D) cyclopentenylacetic acid, its salts and 
derivatives; (513 F) other cyclanic acids; 
(514 B) benzoyl chloride; (515 B) other non- 
saturated aromatic monoacids; (516 C) other 
aromatic polyacids; 

Cyclic alcohol-acids; (517 D) sulfonated 
derivatives of salicylic acid, their salts and 
derivatives, (517 E) parahydroxybenzoic acid, 
its salts and esters, (517 F) cresotinic acids, 
their salts and esters, (517 G) acetylortho- 
creosotinic acid, (517 H) gallic acid, (517 I) 
other alcohol-acids; 

(521) Carbonic acid esters; (522) silicic 
esters; (523) other mineral acid esters and 
their salts; (527) acyclic aminoaldehydes; 
(528) cyclanic amines; (533) quaternary am- 
monium salts and their derivatives; (534) 
cyclic amino-alcohols; (ex 537) orthoamino- 
benzoic acid (anthranilic acid), its “alcoyle” 
derivatives, and their salts and esters, para- 
aminobenzoic acid, its salts and esters; (542) 
nitriles; (547) heterocyclic compounds, with 
oxygen atoms; (553) other organo-metal- 
loidic compounds; (ex 563 A and B) lactones, 
except santonine and its salts; 

(579 A) Wood tar; (579 B) wood tar oils; 
(579 C) pyrolignites; (579 E) other products 
of wood distillation; (581 A) resinates; (588 
A) cochineal carmines; (ex 588 B) natural 
lacs; (589 B, D, E) vegetable coloring mate- 
rials: Persian-berry extract, chlorophyll, and 
extracts of dye-wood and other tinctorial 
woods; (595 B) other prepared dyes; (601) 
prepared dryers; (ex 602) glazier’s putty; 
(612) vitrifiable compounds; (613) colored 
clays; (614) liquid polish; other similar com- 
positions with precious-metal base; 

(633) Lubricating materials prepared with- 
out mineral oils or solvents; (647 A) glue with 
vegetable gum base; (662 F) other articles of 
inflammable material, not elsewhere speci- 
fied; (674) whetstones; (676) polishing com- 
pounds, with base of abrasive material; 

(720) Rubber coverings and carpets; (721 
A, D, F) hygienic, pharmaceutical and surgi- 
cal rubber articles; (723) sponge rubber ar- 
ticles; (725) other rubber manufactures, 
molded, shaped, cut-out, etc.; (727) hard 
rubber manufactures; 

(743 C) “Synderme” (reclaimed leather); 
(744) imitation leather; (756 B) industrial 
leather articles, stamped out for pumps, etc.; 
(758 A and B) articles of gut, gold-beater’s 
skin, bladder and tendons, not elsewhere 
specified; (762 A) artificial furs: 

(774) Prepared wood for matches; (779) 
lumber, planed, tongued-and-grooved; (794 
B) wooden tools; (794 C) other wooden indus- 
trial articles except for textile industry; 
(796) tool handles; (801 and 802) chairs; 
(810 A and B) box mattresses; (811) overlay 
mattresses and similar articles; (817 A to C) 
agglomerated cork, semi-worked; (820 A and 
B) woven or similarly prepared articles of 
esparto or wicker; 

Paper and cardboard: (829) simply gof- 
fered or stamped; (831) simply ruled; (832 
A and B) simply assembled for sizing; (833 
A to I, K to N) included under these num- 
bers; (835) vulcanized fiber; (ex 837) “‘lin- 
crusta”; (844 A to D) registers, office, and 
school supplies, etc.; 

(1026) Velour and similar fabrics of flax 
and ramie; (1031) velour and similar fabrics 
of hemp, jute, etc.; (1046 B) wadding of silk, 
schappe, etc.; (1046 C) other wadding; (1056 
A to D) fabrics specially prepared for book- 
binding, drawing, painting, and hat-making; 

(1181 A) Slate slabs and sheets; (1186) 
panels, squares, etc., of vegetable and wood 
fibers; (1191 A to D) mica manufactures, not 
otherwise specified; (1194) building brick 
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of common clay; (1197) 
(tile) and roofing accessories; (1198) drain 
pipe and the like; (1205) stoneware pipes 
and joints; (1208) sanitary stoneware appli- 
ances; (1212) sanitary earthenware; 

(ex 1425) Horseshoe nails; (1597 A to E) 
wine- and cider-making apparatus; (1617 C) 
printing type; (1617 D) stereotype plates and 
cylinders; (1646 A to C) accessories, detach- 
able parts and pieces for machine tools; (1647 
A to C) portable electric machine tools, their 
detachable parts and pieces; (1662 A and B) 
typewriters and the like; (ex 1670 A to I) 
detachable parts and accessories for type- 
writers, etc.; 

(1747 to 1753) Electric tubes, valves and 
lamps, other than for lighting purposes; 

(1815) Baby carriages and wheel chairs; 
(1888) stretchers and wheel stretchers; 

(1889) Apparatus for fractures; (1890) me- 
chanotherapy apparatus; (1892) gas masks 
and detachable parts; (1893) sterilizing and 
disinfecting apparatus; (1946 A to C) muni- 
tions of commerce; and 

(1965) Brooms and whisk brooms. 

{For announcements of previous relaxa- 
tions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, and 
February 15, April 19, June 28, September 6, 
September 20, and December 6, 1947.| 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


building pottery 


VOLATILE OILS AND ESSENCES: EXPORT 


Duty REDUCED 


The export duty on volatile oils and es- 
sences in French West Africa has been re- 
duced from 25 percent to 12 percent ad 
valorem, by an order of October 21, 1947, 
published in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on November 29, according to the 
French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et 
de l’Industrie of February 12, 1948. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘TEMPORARY REVISION OF EXPORT REGULA- 
TIONS ON GIFT PARCELS EXTENDED 


The Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, announces the 
extension to February 14, 1949, of the tem- 
porary revision of export regulations for 
gift parcels, in Current Export Bulletin No. 
504 of December 31, 1948. This temporary 
revision was announced in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 496 of November 23, 1948. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 13, 
1948, for text.] 

The text of the announcement follows: 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that the provisions of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 496 governing exports of 
gift parcels by mail, air express, and freight 
under general license are extended through 
February 14, 1949. 

This action is taken to enable the Office 
of International Trade to complete its re- 
view of the performance under the revised 
procedure. 

B. As stated in part B, item 5, of Current 
Export Bulletin No. 496, senders of gift par- 
cels are reminded that each receiving coun- 
try has regulations relating to import duties. 
Foreign countries regulate the importation 
of merchandise in gift packages by detailed 
provisions regarding their contents and 
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markings. Packages that meet these re- 
quirements are permitted to enter many 
countries duty-free. Prospective senders of 
gift packages are advised to apply to the 
nearest regional or district office of the De- 
partment of Commerce for information as to 
the regulations relating to the entry of gift 
packages of the countries to which they con- 
template sending such packages. 

[Information on the regulations on entry 
of gift packages into foreign countries is also 
available from the Areas Division of the Of- 
fice of International Trade. | 


- 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED WITH SPAIN 


The conclusion of a trade agreement for 
the exchange of goods valued at $11,000,000 
each way between the three Western Zones 
of Germany and Spain was announced on 
December 18, 1948, by the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency in a JEIA press release No. 389 
of that date. This agreement is to remain 
in effect until December 31, 1949, and then 
to be automatically renewed for one year 

Among the principal items to be imported 
into the three Western Zones of Germany 
from Spain under the agreement are ferrous 
and nonferrous ores and metals, fruits, 
chemicals, skins, and cork 

Exports to Spain from the three Western 
Zones of Germany will include machinery, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, and seed 
potatoes, as well as material for long-term 
construction projects 

A payments agreement was also concluded, 
providing for payment in dollars through an 
offset account, and naming as agents the 
Bank Deutscher Laender and the Institute 
Espanol de Moneda Extranjera 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED WITH TURKEY 


The conclusion of a $75,000,000 trade agree- 
ment between Turkey and the three Western 
Zones of Germany was announced on De- 
cember 18, 1948, by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, in JEIA press release No. 388 of that 
date 

The trade agreement will remain in effect 
until June 30, 1949, and will then be auto- 
matically renewed for a further year unless 
a 2-month notice of termination has been 
given by either party 

Among the principal items to be imported 
from Turkey under the agreement are to- 
bacco, raw cotton, dried fruits, oil seeds 
pulses, chemical preparations, metallic ores, 
and concentrates. 

Exports from the Trizonal area will include 
industrial and agricultural machinery, in- 
dustrial chemicals, textiles, glass and china 
products, electrical apparatus, motor vehicles 
and servicing equipment, locomotives, scien- 
tific instruments, and various types of manu- 
factured goods. 

A payments agreement, negotiated within 
the framework of the Intra-European Pay- 
ments and Compensations Agreement, has 
also been concluded 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 

1949) 


(Dated January 7, 


Business conditions improved some- 
what in Haiti during December 1948, al- 


though levels reached were under those 
in December 1947. Holiday buying was 
below normal, but the suspension of the 
sales tax at the end of November (S¢¢ 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Decem. 
ber 27, 1948) released a certain amount 
of demand in the retail field. Mergers 
and managerial agreements in the Sisal 
and mahogany handicraft industries re- 
flected a desire to obtain uniformity of 
quality and meet new marketing prob. 
lems. Hotel operators entered the winter 
tourist season with a newly formed asso. 
ciation. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Haiti elected as its new president a 
member of the Haitian Senate, who js 
also the country’s leading exporter of 
essential oils. 

Long-range economic prospects were 
improved by the announcement of De. 
cember 31, 1948, that the Export-Import 
Bank had granted a $4,000,000 loan to 
Haiti. Funds will be available during the 
next 3 years to finance a unified irriga- 
tion, drainage, and development project 
in the Artibonite River Valley. Repay- 
ment will begin 3 years after the date 
of the first advance of funds and will 
extend over a 15-year period, with inter- 
est at 4 percent. 

United Nations experts completed a 
survey of Haitian finance, economy, food 
supply, and transportation after 2 
months’ work. Their report, which will 
be submitted directly to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, is ex- 
pected to include an integrated develop- 
ment plan for the nation. 

Exports of coffee, Haiti’s largest single 
source of foreign exchange, were encour- 
aged when a long-delayed peace treaty 
was signed at Port-au-Prince on Decem- 
ber 11, ending the state of war and re- 
storing the trade agreement between 
Haiti and Italy. Italy’s purchases from 
Haiti, which consist almost exclusively 
of coffee, amounted to 6.15 percent of 
the country’s total exports of all com- 
modities during the fiscal year 1948, as 
compared with 4.15 percent in 1947 and 
only 1.58 percent in 1946. 

Peasants, who supply most of Haiti's 
banana crop, received less for their prod- 
uct under the terms of Government or- 
ders appearing during the month. After 
the price per standard 9-hand bunch 
had been reduced from $0.95 to $0.89 at 
the beginning of December, successive 
decrees restored the price to $0.91 by 
December 27. Government assistance 
was requested by growers to combat siga- 
toka disease, which is increasing in the 
northern part of the country. A special 
export tax of $0.01 per standard bunchis 
levied to finance disease-control work, 








but producers have complained that they | 


have not been receiving the benefits of 
this tax. 

Sisal producers estimated early in De- 
cember that production during the cal- 
endar year 1948 would exceed 1947 fis- 
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ures by nearly 50 percent. Combined fig- 
ures indicated that 45,630,466 pounds of 
spinnable fiber and 11,856,682 pounds of 
flume waste would reach the market by 
the end of 1948, for a total of 57,487,148 
pounds. Most recent price data available 
covered the month of November, with 
grade A fiber remaining stable at 16.82 
cents per pound, and T3, T4, and other 
wastes ranging from 7.00 to 8.75 cents 
per pound, and T3, T4, and other wastes 
ranging from 7.00 to 8.75 cents per pound. 
Further expansion is expected in 1949. 

To meet a local shortage of sugar, a 
total of 4,000 sacks of 325 pounds each 
were imported from Cuba and sold to the 
population at cost. Grinding was sched- 
uled to begin early in January 1949 at the 
Haitian-American Sugar Co., the na- 
tion’s only modern sugar mill. 

Bonds of the Haitian Interior Loan 
valued at $200,000 were retired after 
drawings had been held at the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti on Decem- 
ber 15. Other bonds of this issue, which 
bear interest at 5 percent, had been ac- 
cepted by the Government as part pay- 
ment of corporate income taxes, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of sale. 

A coastwise tanker of 8,000-barrel ca- 
pacity, which will operate under Haitian 
registry, was put into service by an Amer- 
ican oil company to distribute its prod- 
ucts to provincial towns. 

The total value of Haiti’s foreign com- 
merce in November 1948 was 22,806,000 
gourdes, almost equally divided between 
imports, 11,433,000 gourdes, and exports, 
11,373,000 gourdes. (One gourde=$0.20 
U. S. currency.) Major exports were as 
follows: Coffee, 3,211,158 gourdes; sisal, 
3,198,282 gourdes; cotton, 1,025,000 
gourdes;: and bananas, 959,819 gourdes. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated January 7, 1949) 


The month of December 1948 reflected 
the expected increase in merchandise 
turn-over occasioned by the Christmas 
season. Merchants reported large sales; 
banks received an increased number of 
drafts; collections were reportedly easier; 
and circulation and velocity of money 
increased. Importers are still holding 
back from purchases in large quantities 
because of an anticipated drop in United 
States export prices. 

The Exchange Control Commission re- 
ports that during the 1947-48 fiscal year 
‘ended June 30, 1948) total acquisition 
of exchange amounted to $25,630,660.66, 
of which $25,157,167.64 was of United 
States currency; $14,809,665.09 was ac- 
quired from exports and $10,347,502.55 
from other sources. Sales of exchange 
during 1947-48 totaled $25,220,861.40, of 


January 24, 1949 


which $24,748,557.43 was United States 
currency. 

A recently formed company, Compania 
Azucarera Chambagua, has bought prop- 
erties in the Quimistan Valley, Depart- 
ment of Santa Barbara, Honduras, for 
the development of a large sugar planta- 
tion and refinery. To date this com- 
pany has planted 70 acres of sugarcane 
to provide seed cane for an additional 
600 to 700 acres. The buildings for hous- 
ing the company’s newly purchased mill 
and refinery are already being con- 
structed. Upon its completion this plant 
will be capable of producing 4,000,000 
pounds of refined sugar yearly. The pro- 
duction of this sugar factory coupled 
with that of the only other sugar factory 
in the country (provided that both fac- 
tories work at full capacity) will amount 
to approximately 19,000,000 pounds of 
refined sugar annually. Estimating that 
500,000 pounds of home-made raw sugar 
are produced yearly, potential yearly 
production is about 78 percent of the 
country’s consumer needs. 

Retail prices of gasoline and kerosene 
have been reduced 3 centavos per gallon 
($0.015, U. S. currency). 

Merchants report that good-quality 
silks and rayons are being offered by Italy 
at prices ($0.32 to $0.33 per yard) below 
those quoted by United States textile 
manufacturers. Large quantities of low- 
priced Czechoslovakian enamelware 
cooking utensils are appearing on the 
north coast, and small manufactured 
items and textiles produced in England 
are appearing in the Honduran market 
after a long absence. During the 1947- 
48 fiscal year, the United States supplied 
78.7 percent of Honduran imports hav- 
ing a value of $28,015,678.91. 

The new Congress, which convened on 
December 5, 1948, has been giving much 
consideration to the proposed adoption 
of arevised and more modern commercial 
code. The proposals contained in the 
code are based upon the findings and 
suggestions of a special committee cre- 
ated by the Ministry of Finance in 1946. 

Two modern 50-room hotels were 
opened in downtown Tegucigalpa in time 
to provide accommodations for the vis- 
iting missions and dignitaries who came 
to Honduras for the inaugural cere- 
monies of the President-elect, Dr. Juan 
Manual Galvez, on January 1. 


Israel 
Commercial Laws Digests 


‘‘ABSENTEE” PROPERTY 


An ordinance published in the Gazette 
Extraordinary of December 12 vests in an 
administrator, appointed by the Government, 
all property in Israel and Israel-occupied 
areas belonging to, controlled by, or occupied 
by “absentees,” according to a telegram dated 
December 23 from the American Consulate 
General in Jerusalem. 


An “absentee” is defined as an owner who 
on November 29, 1947, was a citizen of Leba- 
non, Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
or Yemen; or who on that date was in any 
of the above countries or in any part of 
Palestine which is not included in Israel or 
Israel-occupied territory; or who on that date 
was a citizen of Palestine and left his normal 
place of residence in Palestine and is not 
given certificate exemption from the status 
of “absentee.” Any company, partnership, 
or association, of which half of the members 
or half of the capital is “‘absentee”’ is consid- 
ered to be “absentee.” 

Property is classified as movables, immova- 
bles, moneys, rights in property, and current 
assets. 

With the approval of an interdepartmental 
committee nominated by Ministers of Fi- 
nance, Agriculture and Minorities, the ad- 
ministrator may sell vested property. Such 
property then becomes devested, but the pro- 
ceeds are considered vested. 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


(Dated December 24, 1948) 


Evidence of recovery in Italy was given 
this month by the retail-trade picture. 
Holiday trade in the Rome area, for ex- 
ample, despite an influenza epidemic 
reaching 300,000 cases, is estimated to 
have exceeded that of 1947. There wasa 
greater variety of merchandise this year, 
particularly of clothing. 

Department store and general retail 
sales during the 3 months ended with 
November exceeded by approximately 30 
percent the volume during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. This in- 
crease is attributed to greater purchasing 
power resulting from salary and wage 
increases, to a decline in food prices, and 
to resumption on a wide scale of install- 
ment sales, which were virtually aban- 
doned during the war and postwar years. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Freezing temperatures during the sec- 
ond half of November retarded the 
growth of fall-planted cereals. The most 
recent estimate of plantings to winter 
wheat in 1948 is 4,645,000 hectares, com- 
pared with the final figure of 4,586,736 
hectares for fall plantings in 1947. The 
quota for delivery of wheat to collection 
centers from the 1949 harvest was fixed 
by the Italian Government at 1,600,000 
tons, compared with 1,540,000 tons for 
the 1948 harvest. 

The Council of Ministers on December 
11 abolished the admixture of secondary 
cereals in bread, reduced the extraction 
rate for rationed bread from 83.6 to 80 
percent, and made permanent the tem- 
porary increase in the pasta ration to 3 
kilograms per month. 

In view of the reduced cost of im- 
ported wheat, the sales prices at mills 
is reduced from 7,800 lire to 7,450 lire 
per 100 kilograms. This permits the 
lowering of prices of rationed bread by 
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one lira per kilogram. These price re- 
ductions were made possible by increased 
imports from the United States under 
ERP and by the success of negotiations 


in Argentina. Italians have been as- 
sured that wheat supplies will cover their 
national requirements until the new 
harvest. 

Recent olive-oil estimates are even 
lower than a month ago, and the Gov- 
ernment has announced its decision to 
import oilseeds and seed oil to offset the 
slump in olive-oil production. Specu- 
lators were warned that the Government 
will immediately begin selling its stocks 
of 1947-48 oil (about 40,000 metric tons) 
in the open market to counteract the 
upward price trend. 

Sugar rationing has been abolished, 
as well as the surtax on sugar for indus- 
trial use. The price of sugar is expected 
to be reduced through lowering of dis- 
tribution costs. 

Minister of Agriculture Segni’s project 
for the reform of agrarian tenancy con- 
tracts has run into vehement opposition 
from large landowners. The landowners 
object to provisions forbidding the dis- 
missal of agrarian tenants except for 
“just cause,” on the ground that they 
limit private initiative. 


INDUSTRY 


Although index figures for industrial 
production during October have not yet 
been published, partial information indi- 
cates that October production continued 
the September increase. The revised of- 
ficial index figure for September, based 
on the 1938 monthly average, is 103. 

The demand for industrial products in 
domestic markets is, in general, mod- 
erate but steady; but activity is slow in 
the case of building materials. The 
building and building materials indus- 
tries appear to be lagging behind the 
general progress of the country toward 
recovery. 

November electric-power production of 
1,625,000,000 kw.-h. was 3.6 percent lower 
than October production—a smaller sea- 
sonal drop than in previous years. This 
may indicate that the winter power 
shortage will be somewhat less severe 
this season. It is reported that no ra- 
tioning of domestic current will be re- 
quired in North Italy, whereas both 
industrial and domestic power were 
rationed there last winter. 

The appreciation of the pound ster- 
ling in terms of lire may shut British coal 
out of the Italian market. A reduction 
by the British Coal Board of some 12 to 
14 shillings per ton in the export price 
will be required, it is estimated, to keep 
British coal on the Italian market. 

On November 30, CIP, the State pe- 
troleum distribution agency, ceased op- 
erations, and on December 1 the dis- 
tribution of petroleum products by 
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private companies was resumed. Tem- 
porary market quotas were assigned for 
December, to preserve continuity of sup- 
ply pending negotiations for permanent 
quotas. 

SHIPBUILDING SUBSIDY 

On December 10 the Chamber of Dep- 
uties began discussion of a draft law to 
promote Italian shipping and _ ship- 
building. In view of the urgent nature 
of the bill the Ministry of Merchant Ma- 
rine anticipated its passage within 30 
days. The law would subsidize the con- 
struction of some 260,000 gross registered 
tons of shipping for the Italian mer- 
chant marine. The estimated cost of 
the program over a 3-year period is 90,- 
000,000,000 lire, of which the Govern- 
ment is to contribute about one-third in 
the form of various subsidies. (The lira 
is now worth about one-sixth cent.) 

This subsidized ship-building is to be 
begun within 1 year from the effective 
date of the law. The subsidies are to 
equalize the cost of construction in 
Italian yards with that of similar ton- 
nage in foreign yards, Italian costs being 
estimated about one-third higher. The 
bill also provides other inducements for 
constructing vessels, as well as for con- 
verting and modernizing ‘old units. 

Of the total of 260,000 tons, a mini- 
mum of 172,000 tons—consisting of two 
25,000-ton passenger liners and several 
combination vessels—is to be constructed 
for the four companies of the Govern- 
ment-controlled FINMARE group. The 
balance is expected to be taken up by 
private shipowners. 


FINANCE 


A currency agreement, negotiated by a 
British Mission at Rome and signed No- 
vember 26, brought the sterling-lira 
cross rate up to parity with the official 
dollar-sterling rate of $4.03. The agree- 
ment, effective November 10, eliminates 
the Italian 50 percent foreign-exchange 
market in sterling and provides that ex- 
porters will sell all sterling exchange at 
the new cross rate; the same rate will 
apply to sterling purchases by import- 
ers. The agreement gives Italy wide 
freedom in the use of sterling balances 
throughout the sterling area, plus Egypt; 
whereas, heretofore, use of these bal- 
ances required specific authorization 
from London. 

The revenue produced by the State 
Tobacco Monopoly during the first 11 
months of 1948 was 186,108,000,000 lire, 
compared with 104,309,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1947. The 
salt monopoly during the same period 
contributed 6,809,000,000 lire to Govern- 
ment revenues, against 6,245,700,000 in 
the first 11 months of 1947. 

Treasury overdrafts on the Bank of 
Italy stood at 57,000,000,000 lire (about 


$95,000,000) on November 30. The usu- 
ally heavy year-end payments may raise 
this account to around 80,000,000,009 
lire. Its status at recent month-ends 
was as follows, in millions of lire: 

May 
June 
July 


. 100, 000 
76, 000 
98, 000 


August 
September 
October 


51, 000 
54, 000 
--- 52,000 


Money in circulation at the end of 
November was 874,000,000,000 lire com. 
pared with 784,000,000,000 lire on De. 
cember 31, 1947. During the first 1 
month of 1948 money in circulation ip. 
creased by 11 percent; for the corre. 
sponding period of 1947 the increase was 
39 percent. In recent months the prin. 
cipal cause of increasing circulation has 
been Italy’s trade surplus with European 
countries. Financing of the State bud. 
get has not as yet increased circulation 
during this fiscal year. 

Emigrant remittances received during 
the first half of 1948 provided $9,920,000 
and £269,000 of foreign exchange. Simi- 
lar receipts during the 2 preceding 
calendar years were: 1946, $36,421,000 
and £2,023,000; 1947, $19,675,000 and 
£1,451,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Italy’s exports for the first 9 months of 
1948 are reported at 372,835,000,000 lire: 
imports at 611,705,000,000 lire—leaving 
a deficit of 238,870,000,000 lire. 

The signing of four Italo-Soviet agree- 
ments at Moscow was announced on De- 
cember 14. These agreements were a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation con- 
taining standard provisions; a repara- 
tions accord; a trade agreement covering 
both l-year and 3-year periods; and a 
payments agreement establishing the 
procedure for clearings between the two 
countries in lire. The reparations agree- 
ment is based on the $100,000,000 owed 
by Italy to Russia for reparations under 
the Peace Treaty; Italian assets in the 
Balkan countries are to be offset against 
this total, and the residual is to be paid 
from current industrial production. 

The short-term trade agreement con- 
templates normal commercial exchanges, 
amounting to about 30,000,000,000 lire in 
each direction during a 12-month period. 
Soviet Russia is to export raw materials, 
especially cereals, metallic ore, timber, 
and natural fertilizer; Italy is to export 
in exchange industrial products, citrus 
fruits, and miscellaneous commodities. 
The same agreement provides for the 
export of Italian industrial supplies to- 
taling approximately 60,000,000,000 lire 
over a 3-year period, to be compensated 
by imports of cereals and raw materials 
from Russia. 

A trade agreement with Hungary was 
concluded on December 20. It regulates 
trade under a clearing arrangement and 
projects about $17,500,000 worth of trade 
each way during its 1-year period. 
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Kenya and 
Uganda 
Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE IN 1947 


The “Annual Trade Report of Kenya 
and Uganda” for the year 1947, which 
was issued recently, shows that the total 
foreign trade of these two British East 
African territories reached a record level 
in 1947, although together Kenya and 
Uganda ended the year with an unprece- 
dented trade deficit totaling £4,715,391. 
Total imports, excluding specie, of the 
two areas were valued at £31,346,030 in 
1947—a figure 43.9 percent higher than 
that for the preceding year—whereas to- 
tal exports, including reexports, were val- 
ued at £26,630,639, an increase of 29.5 
percent. Reexports alone amounted to 
£5,565,018 during 1947, representing a 46 
percent increase over the preceding year. 

Although detailed trade statistics are 
not issued separately for the two terri- 
tories, totals for each are available and 
these figures reveal that the combined 
trade deficit of the two territories in 
1947 was attributable to Kenya, which 
had an individual excess of imports over 
exports amounting to £9,479,077. Ugan- 
da, on the other hand, had a favorable 
trade balance for 1947, totaling £4,763,- 
686. 

Nearly all major classes of imported 
goods contributed to the rise in the 
value of total imports into Kenya and 
Uganda during 1947. An outstanding 
example was machinery of all types, im- 
ports of which reflected a twofold in- 
crease, both in quantity and value, over 
the preceding year. In order of value, 
the major classes of goods imported 
into the two territories were as follows: 
Cotton textiles, which accounted for 18 
percent of the total import trade, ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles and parts, petro- 
leum products, and coal. Among the 
principal domestic exports, raw cotton 
ranked as the largest single item 
amounting in value to £7,218,434 (27.5 
percent higher than in 1946) and ac- 
counting for approximately one-third 
of all domestic exports in that year. 
Other domestic exports in order of their 
importance in value were coffee, sisal, 
tea, hides and skins, maize, maize meal 
and flour, and tobacco and cigarettes. 
Among reexports, coffee was the prin- 
cipal item; textiles, miscellaneous con- 
Sumer items, and farm implements 
shipped mainly to Tanganyika and 
Somaliland accounted for more than 
two-fifths of the total. 

The United Kingdom continued to be 
the principal country of origin and des- 
tination, shipping nearly 40 percent of 
total imports into Kenya and Uganda 
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and receiving 23 percent of their domes- 
tic exports during the year. All other 
Commonwealth countries supplied 28 
percent of total imports into Kenya and 
Uganda and received 60 percent of the 
exports of these two territories in 1947. 
The United States accounted for 14.8 per- 
cent and 3 percent of Kenya and Ugan- 
da’s total imports and exports, respec- 
tively. In 1946, the corresponding per- 
centages were 12.3 and 8. The bulk of 
imports from the United States during 
1947 consisted of cotton piece goods, mo- 
tor vehicles and parts, lubricating oils 
and greases, and machirery. Principal 
exports to the United States in 1947 were 
pyrethrum, tea, skins, and wattle extract. 


Luxembourg 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FoR 1949 


The proposed 1949 budget for the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg estimates revenue at 
3,083,086,000 francs, of which 1,928,974,000 
francs are ordinary revenue and 1,154,112,000 
francs extraordinary revenue, according to a 
report from the United States Legation at 
Luxembourg, dated December 14, 1948. Total 
expenditures are estimated at 3,338,877,440 
francs, of which 1,922,449,440 francs are for 
ordinary expenditures and _ 1,416,428,000 
francs are for extraordinary expenditures. 
The difference between revenue and expendl- 
tures will create a contemplated deficit of 
255,791,440 francs, as compared with an esti- 
mated deficit of 370,000,000 francs in 1948. 

The deficit for 1949, as in 1948, will be 
covered by short-term treasury loans and 
loans from the postal-check system. If the 
Government is unable to finance the over-all 
deficit from those sources, it will be obliged 
to curtail its extraordinary expenditures for 
war damages and reconstruction. 

Since the termination of the war there has 
been a tendency for expenditures to exceed 
budget estimates, owing largely to rising 
prices and to the rapidity with which recon- 
struction has proceeded. The total surplus 
available in 1947 was in great measure caused 
by the high yield of the extraordinary tax on 
private fortunes during that year. 

The over-all deficit, which was consider- 
ably reduced in 1948, after reaching its peak 
in 1946, has now increased, largely because of 
a@ recent retroactive general advance of 20 
percent in Government salaries and increased 
expenditures for war damages and recon- 
struction in 1949 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FODDER: EXPORTATION PROHIBITED 


The exportation of fodder of all kinds from 
Madagascar is prohibited, states a Notice to 
Exporters published in the Journal Offictel 
of October 11, 1947. 


ALCOHOLS AND ALCOHOLIC PRODUCTS: 
CONSUMPTION TAXES MODIFIED 


The consumption taxes in Madagascar on 
alcohols and alcoholic products were fixed at 
30 percent ad valorem, with a minimum of 
125 francs per liter of pure alcohol, effective 
January 1, 1948, by an order of December 10, 


1947, published in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on December 13. The former tax was 
100 francs per liter of pure alcohol. 

The products affected are as follows (tariff 
items in parentheses): (171 ter) Liqueur 
wines, mistelles, wine muted by alcohol, and 
vermouths, all made from fresh grapes or 
fresh grape juices; (ex 172 bis B) fruit or 
berry juices or musts, raisin, fig, and other 
fruit beverages, and other unspecified bev- 
erages, other than fermented juices of fresh 
fruits, “betsabetsa,” and flower cups of the 
coconut tree; (174) brandy and other spirits; 
(174 bis) liqueurs; (311) alcoholic perfumery 
and cosmetics; (315) alcoholic distilled 
waters. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated December 23, 1948) 


Results of a December Inter-Dominion 
Conference (India and Pakistan) at New 
Delhi cover a wide range of subjects, 
mainly economic, and their recent pub- 
lication has captured considerable atten- 
tion. An encouraging outcome is the pro- 
vision for monthly meetings of Dominion 
representatives to review progress made 
toward implementation of past agree- 
ments. Another recent event was the 
opening of the Pakistan Constituent As- 
sembly’s winter session, one that promises 
to be significant by virtue of the amount 
of basic legislation introduced so far for 
approval. Subjects include a bill to 
penalize profiteering in foodstuffs; one 
to establish an Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration with a capital of 30,000,000 
rupees ($9,000,000) ; and one to give the 
Federal Government entire control over 
the regulation of mines, oil flelds, and 
mineral developments. 

Pakistan’s food position now seems 
reasonably secure until the May har- 
vests, provided deliveries from abroad are 
made as promised. Since applying to the 
IEFC (International Emergency Food 
Commission) for allocations, the Govern- 
ment has managed to line up grain and 
flour shipments from North America, 
Australia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Russia to cover the country’s estimated 
deficit of 160,000 long tons until May. 
Shipments of Canadian flour and Russian 
wheat already have arrived. 

The fall cotton crop is reaching ship- 
ping centers in good style, although no 
raw cotton, except linters and yellow 
picking, has been exported to date owing 
to the Government’s delay in assigning 
quotas and licenses to individual export- 
ers. Nevertheless, cotton wholesale 
prices remain suitably firm. 

Trade negotiations with other coun- 
tries continue to receive their full share 
of attention. Before leaving for New 
Delhi on December 1, the Yugoslav trade 
delegation signed a protocol at Karachi 
for incorporation in a basic agreement, 
once the latter is finalized. Explorations 
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were undertaken for a trade arrange- 
ment with Hungary, and a 20-member 
delegation arrived from Belgium in mid- 
December, the largest trade group to 


visit Pakistan so far. Despite delay in 
formalizing the Pakistan-Czechoslovakia 
agreement now pending, it has been an- 
nounced that the latter country will fa- 
cilitate the import of Pakistan sports 
goods. An Italian delegation is expected 
in February, also one from Iraq, which 
will be the first Arab group to come to 
Pakistan from the Middle East for such 
purpose. 

Also pertinent to international activ- 
ities was the signature of a temporary 
air agreement with Ethiopia, together 
with the commencement of air negotia- 
tions with Iran. Karachi-Teheran and 
Karachi-Colombo air routes were for- 
mally inaugurated. Resumption of 
through service between India and Paki- 
stan via the Jodhpur railway is expected 
in the near future, now that a settlement 
has been reached regarding the division 
of rolling stock. 

The November record of sea-borne 
foreign trade at Karachi shows imports 
valued at 67,200,000 rupees, of which In- 
dia contributed 41,900,000, and exports 
with a value of 28,200,000 rupees, of 
which India took 6,500,000. Largest 
single November import item was cotton 
manufactures (some 13,000,000 rupees, 
worth), a reported 5,000,000 yards being 
supplied by Russia. Cumulative trade 
totals at Karachi since last April show 
imports worth 519,700,000 rupees, with 
exports at 384,300,000. By comparison, 
Government sources announce a net ex- 
port balance of 533,900,000 rupees for 
all Pakistan sea trade during the year 
ended August 31, 1948. The export bal- 
ance naturally will receive a fillip with 
the imminent resumption of cotton ship- 
ments. 

Industrial developments during the 
past 30 days included announcement of 
an agreement to establish a plastics 
plant, from Australia; plans for the in- 
stallation of a bamboo pulp factory in 
East Pakistan based on Canadian and 
Swedish blueprints; offers of a candy fac- 
tory from Italy and a machine-tool- 
manufacturing plant from Switzerland. 
First steps also were taken by a British 
firm toward the establishment of a steel- 
alloy pilot plant, the technicians for 
which will be trained in Great Britain. 
Another British firm is reported to be 
considering the production of chemicals 
in Pakistan. 

Plans for improved labor conditions 
have not kept pace with those for new 
industries, nor have wages risen with the 
increase in living costs. These questions 
are constantly agitated and probably will 
be treated during the first All-Pakistan 
Labor Conference to be held at Karachi 
in January under Federal sponsorship. 
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Representatives of labor organizations 
and Provincial governments have been 
invited to consider an agenda which is 
reported to include a 5-year plan for la- 
bor welfare and reform. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT TAX ON MESHTA FIBER 


The duty on raw jute exported from Pak- 
istan is now applicable also to exports of 
meshta fiber. This duty is 6 rupees per 
bale (400 pounds) for jute cuttings and 20 
rupees per bale for all other raw jute. 

Meshta is a fiber closely resembling jute 
in appearance. The purpose of placing it 
under the same duty as raw jute is to prevent 
the exportation of raw jute described as 
meshta fiber to avoid payment of export duty. 


CoTTON LINTERS AND PICKINGS EXPORTED 
FREELY 

The exportation of cotton yellow pickings 

and linters to all permissible destinations 

will be allowed, until further notice, with- 

out the necessity of obtaining export li- 

censes, states a recent notice issued by the 
Government of Pakistan. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 1948 


There was no improvement during No- 
vember in the unfavorable economic con- 
dition that was characteristic of Panama 
during 1948. The fiscal situation of the 
National Government was unsatisfac- 
tory, and governmental revenues showed 
a considerable decline. As the month 
ended, the Panama Chamber of Com- 
merce proposed a three-point program 
for improving business. The plan called 
for the establishment of a special office 
in the Ministry of Foreign Relations to 
handle all claims in connection with com- 
petition by commissaries of the Panama 
Railroad Corporation and the post ex- 
changes of the United States Armed 
Forces in the Canal Zone, with a view to 
preventing violation of the provisions of 
the treaties between the United States 
and Panama as regards the Canal Zone. 
The Chamber also called for the creation 
of a special commission to put an end 
to the contraband shipments of duty-free 
Canal Zone goods into Panama. AS a 
final point, the Chamber urged the estab- 
lishment of better relations on the part 
of Panamanians with Canal Zone resi- 
dents. 

On November 26 the Commission for 
Reducing the Cost of Living under the 
chairmanship of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, and Industries es- 
tablished a price ceiling to go into ef- 
fect December 1, 1948, on the following 
commodities: lard, $0.45 per pound can; 
vegetable oil, $0.70 per bottle; powdered 
milk, $0.97, $2.35, and $4.50, per 1-pound, 
2'5-pound, and 5-pound cans, respec- 
tively. 





During the month of November there 
was some decline in meat and fish prices 
at the central market in Panama City, 
the largest drop being from $0.80 to $0.79 
per pound for filet. In the dairy-prog. 
ucts line, domestic eggs declined from 
$0.90 to $0.817 per dozen and lard from 
$0.567 to $0.50 per pound. Fresh fruits 
increased slightly in price. The prices 
of fresh vegetables remained fairly stable 
except for domestic tomatoes which rose 
from $0.15 to $0.20 per pound, and for 
foreign tomatoes which fell from $0.39 
to $0.25 per pound. Grains and dry 
vegetables remained unchanged in price. 

The President of Panama on Novem. 
ber 18 announced that the Compafia 
Fiduciaria de Panama (Panama Trust 
Company) had offered to lend $500,000 to 
the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industria] 
‘Agricultural, Livestock, and Industria! 
Bank) for the purchase of rice, the fi- 
nancing of the coffee harvest, and the 
purchase of the forthcoming salt produc- 
tion. The Agricultural Bank was re. 
ported to have started purchasing rice on 
November 22. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Com. 
merce, and Industries announced that 
the issuance of permits to fish in Pana- 
manian waters had been suspended and 
that necessary steps were being taken to 
protect the fishing industry in the inter- 
est of conserving this source of national 
wealth. 

From November 4 to 7 a National Ex- 
hibition of Commercial Machines and Of- 
fice Equipment was held in Panama City, 
The exhibition, which was organized by 
the students of the School of Public Ad- 
ministration and Commerce of the Na- 
tional University, was inaugurated by the 
President of Panam2. More than 27 dif- 
ferent kinds of machines and office equip- 
ment were displayed, mainly of United 
States manufacture. 

The National Government’s budget for 
the fiscal year of 1949 was fixed at $32,- 
375,536.54 by the Executive. This figure 
represented a reduction of about $2,250,- 
000 from the preceding fiscal budget. 
The new budget was scheduled to go into 
effect on January 1 if approved by the 
National Assembly. 

In connection with the study of a bill 
for a deficiency appropriation of $220,883 
by the National Assembly, the Controller 
General of the Republic declared that 
it was unlikely that the country’s revenue 
in 1949 could possibly reach $32,000,000. 
Also it was possible, according to a state- 
ment of the Controller General, that the 
Panama National Treasury might have 
no cash on hand at the end of 1948. As 
of November 22, there were bills against 
the Government for $941,000 still to be 
paid and $998,980 pledged in contracts. 

By Law No. 5 of November 30 the Na- 
tional Assembly voted a supplementary 
credit of $227,983.97 to the current fiscal 
budget of the Government. 
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On November 2 an airplane of the Nor- 
wegian Airline, Brathans, landed at the 
National Airport at Tocumen on a direct 
flight from Europe to Panama. This 
flight, which was the first of its kind in 
the history of Panamanian aviation, was 
undertaken for the purpose of studying 
the possibilities of establishing a sched- 
ule of air flight between Norway and 
Panama. 

On November 15 the newest Clipper 
plane of Pan-American World Airways 
began flying the route which links Pan- 
ama with the north coast of South Amer- 
ica. There will be two daily east-bound 
flights from Panama—the first going to 
Trinidad and the second to Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela—and two daily west-bound flights. 

It was reported that the United States 
company which has been exploring for 
oil in the Republic for more than 2 years 
has suspended its oil-drilling operations 
in the western Province of Bocas del Toro 
for the present. This suspension was be- 
lieved necessitated by the limited amount 
of time left for the company under its 
contract with the Government of Pan- 
ama, in order that it might continue its 
explorations for petroleum in other parts 
of the Republic. 

At the end of November the Mayor of 
Panama City reminded all motion-pic- 
ture theaters in the city by public notice 
in the local press that beginning Decem- 
ber 1 the showing of motion picture films 
entirely in English is absolutely forbid- 
den. 

A bill was submitted to the National 
Assembly whereby no company, enter- 
prise, or commercial concern, industrial 
or of a communication nature such as 
airways, maritime, radio, cable or tele- 
graph, shall operate, maintain, or exploit 
subsidiaries, agencies, or branches within 
the jurisdiction of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, excepting those concerns which, 
besides complying with the other legal 
dispositions on the matter, maintain a 
permanently accredited manager-repre- 
sentative of Panamanian nationality 
having legal residence in the Republic— 
such manager, and assistant manager if 
there be one, to be duly invested with 
the powers and obligations stipulated by 
the civil and commercial codes of Pan- 
ama as regards legal representatives. 
The bill also provides that if the manager 
is a Panamanian national, the assistant 
manager may be a foreigner, provided 
that the latter does not receive a wage or 
Salary greater than the Panamanian 
manager. No action has yet been taken 
on the bill. 

A bill for the protection of national 
industries was presented to the National 
Assembly. Under this proposed law every 
industrial enterprise engaged in the de- 
velopment of economic activities in the 
country will receive all possible support 
and protection from the Government. 
New enterprises would be required to ob- 
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tain the approval of the National Eco- 
nomic Council before they may be estab- 
lished and enjoy the protection of the 
state. Protected industries would have 
a period of 6 years for their full develop- 
ment, during which time they would 
enjoy certain privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from import duties on machinery 
and raw materials needed for their oper- 
ations. Protected industries would be 
under the inspection, vigilance, and con- 
trol of the National Economic Council. 

A bill was presented in the National 
Assembly for the establishment of a Di- 
reccion Nacional de Cooperativas (Na- 
tional Office of Cooperatives) to have 
charge of the development, protection, 
and national financing of cooperative 
societies, particularly agricultural coop- 
eratives. The proposed legislation also 
prescribed rules and regulations for agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated December 10, 1948) 


In the month ended December 10, for- 
eign-exchange restrictions were liberal- 
ized to facilitate imports, the demand for 
which was strong. However, gasoline 
was in particularly short supply, severely 
restricting automotive-vehicular opera- 
tions. Exports to the United States of 
corned beef, petitgrain oil, and que- 
bracho extract increased substantially 
over preceding months. Paraguay River 
traffic, despite a slight rise in the water 
level, failed to attain normal proportions. 

Seeking to reduce foreign-exchange 
commitments and to make available an 
additional 10,000,000 guaranies in for- 
eign-exchange contracts, including dol- 
lars, the Bank of Paraguay demanded the 
reinscription of all outstanding foreign- 
exchange contracts. Importers holding 
foreign exchange abroad deriving from 
commissions on sales were authorized to 
apply such exchange against imports of 
any classes of merchandise. 

To offset a drop in export prices for 
quebracho extract the Bank of Paraguay 
reduced its fixed export valuations on 
this item by 20 percent. 

The exploitation of public timber lands 
was suspended pending the issuance of 
new conservation measures. 

Price advances were noted for food and 
clothing, although rent and fuel were not 
much affected. Official control prices 
were increased for wheat flour, gasoline, 
and kerosene. Also increased (by 20 per- 
cent) were domestic electric-light rates 
of the recently nationalized Asuncion 
Light and Power Co. (now the National 
Electricity Administration). 

The severity of the gasoline shortage 
prompted the Ministry of Economy to 


authorize the sale of a motor fuel to con- 
sist of 25 percent imported gasoline and 
75 percent domestic denatured alcohol. 

Also in short supply were all imported 
items classified by the Bank of Paraguay 
for exchange-control purposes as lux- 
uries, particularly automobiles and re- 
pair parts, electric refrigerators, and 
radios. 

The legislature passed a measure pro- 
viding for the administrative combina- 
tion of the military industries and the 
national arsenal to form a new state 
trading agency, the Paraguayan Indus- 
tries Administration (Direcci6én de In- 
dustrias Paraguayas), a 10,000,000 
guardani corporate entity, which can, ac- 
cording to its organic law, operate in the 
private industrial field. 

Immigration activities included the 
arrival of 1,000 Mennonite settlers and 
the visit to Asuncion of a committee said 
to represent a group of 3,000 Italian im- 
migrants for possible settlement in Mi- 
siones. A law passed by the House of 
Representatives zoned Misiones for ag- 
ricultural settlement and provided for 
Government purchase of the specified 
lands. 

Weather conditions were generally 
favorable for agriculture. Cotton and 
rice plantings, estimated to be double 
last year’s acreage, were about completed. 
The sugar-grinding season ended earlier 
than usual inasmuch as cane tonnage 
was restricted by the long drought. Corn 
was reported to be plentiful. Beans, 
onions, and sweetpotato crops appeared 
satisfactory, as to both quality and 
quantity. The Government raised its 
support price on peanuts in order to 
stimulate output. The tobacco market, 
although sluggish, showed encouraging 
signs. 

Foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Paraguay declined. The ratio 
between the Bank of Paraguay’s net legal 
reserve of gold and foreign exchange and 
the total monetary issue dropped from 
13.3 percent to 9.2 percent. Official and 
free-market exchange rates underwent 
no change during the month, but the 
curb-market rate for United States dol- 
lars fell from 8.50 guaranies to 17.50 
guaranies. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated January 7, 1949) 


Numerous Government decrees and 
resolutions, affecting practically all 
phases of the Peruvian economy, were 
published in Peru during December. Of 
the greatest immediate interest to foreign 
traders is the new foreign-trade and 
exchan7ve-control system instituted by 
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decree-law No. 16 of December 3, 1948 
(announced in an airgram dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1948, appearing in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 3, 1949), ampli- 
fied by subsequent regulations. 

A brief summary of the situation at the 
end of December is as follows: (a) 
Obligatory sale of foreign exchange to 
the Government at the official rate is 
reduced to 45 percent of export proceeds, 
the remainder reverting to exporters in 
the form of negotiable exchange certifi- 
cates; (b) the exchange obtained by the 
Government is to be used only for the 
Government’s own requirements and for 
the importation of specified basic food- 
stuffs and of essential medicinal raw ma- 
terials and finished products (not speci- 
fied to date); (c) imports of other goods 
are sharply restricted to a narrow list of 
commodities considered essential to the 
economy; payment for imports in the 
latter group must be made at the free- 
market rate of exchange; (d) among the 
important excluded products are auto- 
mobiles, radios, and household electrical 
appliances, most textiles, wearing ap- 
parel, and footwear, novelties, and 
canned goods. 

Regulations were issued revising the 
payment of certain taxes, other than 
custom duties, levied on imports and ex- 
ports assessed by law in foreign cur- 
rency. The ad valorem surcharges on 
imports (about 5 percent, combined), 
consular duties (6 percent) and the port 
charge established by Supreme Decree 
of March 6, 1942 (US$2.70 pert ton on 
general merchandise from the United 
States), are collectible in Peruvian soles 
at the free-market rate of exchange, ef- 
fective December 11, 1948, on all im- 
ported goods except basic foodstuffs and 
pharmaceutical products imported with 
official exchange, on which the taxes will 
be collected at the official rate of ex- 
change. Export duties assessable by law 
in foreign currency will be collected from 
the exporters in Peruvian soles at the 
official buying rate of exchange. 

The new system is designed primarily 
to encourage domestic production for ex- 
port in order to increase available for- 
eign exchange and at the same time to 
maintain low prices on essential items of 
mass consumption such as wheat, meat, 
fats, and pharmaceuticals. The chair- 
man of the Board and Managing-Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund 
was in Peru in December discussing ex- 
change and monetary problems with 
Peruvian authorities, and he expressed 
the opinion that in general the Peruvian 
Government’s exchange policy is in line 
with the principles of the Monetary 
Fund. 

The free-exchange market was only 
slightly affected by the new regulations 
during December. Buying rates for dol- 
lar exchange declined from an average 
of 15.30 soles to about 15.05 soles per 
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dollar, whereas quotations for foreign- 
exchange certificates advanced from 
14.50 to 14.68 soles per dollar. Mean- 
while, owing to the accumulation of 
pound-sterling holdings, free-market 
sterling was quoted at a discount of 11 
percent from its parity rate with the 
dollar. 

Cumulative Peruvian imports in the 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 436,- 
028 metric tons valued at 881,341,026 
soles, as compared with 493,652 metric 
tons valued at 906,207,704 soles in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Exports 
in the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 
1,439,335 metric tons valued at 857,525,- 
369 soles, as compared with 1,333,474 
metric tons valued at 826,576,021 soles 
in the like period of 1947. Duty collec- 
tions in the January—October period of 
1948 totaled 174,248,168 soles, as com- 
pared with 209,449,010 soles in the like 
period of 1947. 

Authorization to export 40,000 barrels 
(175 net kilograms each) of Peruvian 
portland cement was given the local 
cement plant (Compania Peruana de 
Cemento Portland, Lima) by a Supreme 
Resolution of December 2, 1948. This 
cement, which constituted a surplus over 
local requirements, has already been sold 
in Ecuador at a price considerably 
higher than the ceiling price in Peru. 
According to trade sources, production 
of cement in Peru has increased moder- 
ately, and additional quantities are 
available for export, subject to authori- 
zation from the Government. 

In an effort to encourage cattle de- 
liveries to slaughterhouses Ministerial 
Resolutions of December 27 and 29, 1948, 
increased ceiling prices on beef and on 
raw cattle hides, respectively. Exports 
of raw alligator skins were prohibited by 
a Supreme decree of December 24, 1948, 
as a measure to benefit local tanners. 

In line with its expressed aim to com- 
bat inflation, the Military Junta of Gov- 
ernment has taken a _ strong stand 
against speculation. Decree-law No. 17 
of December 3, 1948, and subsequent 
regulations of December 16 delimit spe- 
cifically what are to be considered acts of 
speculation and provide unusually heavy 
fines for infractions. Special boards 
for the enforcement of the measure were 
established throughout the country, and 
an active campaign has been under- 
taken. Two sections of Lima already 
have been subjected to surprise investi- 
gations and a large number of food re- 
tailers were found to be evading the 
regulations. Fines, in most cases of 
about 100 soles, were imposed immedi- 
ately after hearings before the respective 
boards. 

Serious drought is reported in the cen- 
tral sierra area, causing substantial 
losses in corn and potatoes destined for 
the Lima market. Fortunately, the 
water flow has remained adequate for 





coastal crops, but these may suffer also 
if the drought persists through January, 
Except for sugar, crop prospects are 
less favorable than a year ago, indicat- 
ing a continuance in 1949 of food. 
supply difficulties. 

Cotton producers are bitterly dissatis- 
fied with the Government’s interpreta. 
tion of tax and exchange regulations 
which in effect levies an export tax on 
cotton amounting to slightly more than 
half of the shipside price. Shipments 
currently are being kept to a minimum 
pending the outcome of growers’ protests 
against the method of tax calculation. 

Sugar prospects for 1949 indicate an 
output of approximately 450,000 metric 
tons, a little more than apparent produc- 
tion in 1948. Forward sales of 1949 
sugar have progressed favorably at prices 
of about US$4.10 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
for raws. 

Wheat supplies were deficient in De- 
cember but are being relieved by ship- 
ments from the United States. Impor- 
tation of 180,000 metric tons is being 
scheduled for 1949, possibly to be pur- 
chased from Argentina under the terms 
of a bilateral agreement for exchange of 
commodities. 

It is anticipated that the effects of the 
new foreign-trade and exchange-control 
system on Peru’s mining industry will be 
favorable, in that it permits retention 
of a greater proportion of dollar exchange 
from exports and allows more freedom 
for the importation of mining machinery 
and supplies. The ownership of the ex- 
tensive Toquepala copper property was 
finally resolved by a recent Supreme 
Court decision in favor of the Northern 
Peru Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
Churn drilling of the deposit is now 
planned to be undertaken for exploratory 
purposes. This will require about 2 
years, after which the company plans to 
prepare and equip the property for a pro- 
duction of 10,000 tons per day of ore 
containing about 1.5 percent copper, pro- 
vided conditions at that time justify the 
huge investment which would be neces- 
sary. 

A 10-man commission, composed of 
government and industry  represent- 
atives, was created by Supreme Resolu- 
tion 280 of December 6 to prepare a 
draft of a new petroleum law for study 
by the Government Military Junta. A 
previous resolution (No. 519 of August 
1945) likewise created a commission to 
study the petroleum situation. The 
earlier commission, however, was created 
to make recommendations as to policy, 
whereas the present body is to prepare a 
draft of law under which private opera- 
tors may seek to develop latent Peruvian 
oil deposits. 

The Central Railway of Peru, connect- 
ing Lima and its port, Callao, with the 
Central Andean mining and agricultural 
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area, increased its freight rates, effective 
December 10, 1948, a flat 25 percent on 
all goods except foodstuffs, cattle, gaso- 
line, kerosene, lubricants, limestone, and 
gypsum. The Peruvian Government au- 
thorized the rate increase following an 
official investigation which determined 
that the carrier was operating at a loss. 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS IMPLEMENTING NEW FOREIGN 
TRADE AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


A Supreme resolution of December 11, 1948, 
published in the local press December 12, 
establishes the regulations for the controls 
of foreign trade and foreign exchange which 
were announced by degree-law No. 16 of De- 
cember 3, 1948, states a dispatch of De- 
cember 16 from the American Embassy at 
Lima. 

The various articles of the Supreme reso- 
lution are as follows: |Notations have been 
added in parentheses following certain para- 
graphs to indicate where further revisions 
or modifications of the Supreme resolution 
of December 11 have already been made.] 

I. Export Control System. 


1. The delivery of foreign exchange aris- 
ing from sales abroad which exporters are 
obliged to carry out in conformance with 
the decree-law may be made directly to 
the Central Reserve Bank of Peru or to 
agents that this Bank may designate. The 
amount of the foreign exchange delivered 
shall correspond to the f. o. b. value of the 
export, less the value of consular duties 
and other expenses, duly justified. 

2. Exporters may make sales abroad 
only in those currencies that are author- 
ized by the Central Reserve Bank. 

3. The payment of export duties in for- 
eign exchange shall be made from the 45 
percent of the foreign exchange which is 
delivered to the Central Reserve Bank for 
each export, for the purposes of which, 
the Central Reserve Bank shall retain the 
entire amount of foreign exchange corre- 
sponding to said 45 percent, delivering to 
the exporters the equivalent in national 
currency at the official buying rate. The 
exporters in turn shall pay to the custom- 
houses and to collecting agencies, 45 per- 
cent of the export duties in national cur- 
rency at the rate of 6.50 soles and 55 percent 
of the same duties at the rate of the aver- 
age free-market quotation, which shall be 
determined daily by the Superintendency 
of Banks. The Public Treasury shall sur- 
render the collected 45 percent of the ex- 
port duties to the Central Reserve Bank 
in exchange for the corresponding foreign 
exchange. 


(A Supreme resolution of December 17, 
published in the local press December 20 fur- 
ther revises the procedure established in arti- 
cle 3 of these regulations of December 11 for 
the collection of export duties assessable in 
foreign currency. Under the revised proce- 
dure, export duties assessable in foreign cur- 
rency will be collected from the exporters in 
Peruvian soles at the official buying rate of 
6.50 soles per dollar for the entire amount of 
the duty.) 


4. To grant export licenses the Ministry 
of Finance shall require previous evidence 
of delivery of, or commitment to deliver, 
the respective foreign exchange to the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, and shall verify the 
declared sales prices. 

5. When necessary the Ministry of Fi- 
nance may authorize customhouses in any 
locality to grant export licenses in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the foregoing 
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article. Customhouses which are charged 
with this function shall be obliged to for- 
ward one copy of the approved license to 
the Ministry of Finance, and another to 
the Central Reserve Bank, through the 
Superintendency of Customs. 


II. Import-Control System. 


6. As of the date of this Supreme resolu- 
tion all merchandise included in the list 
authorized by the Ministry of Finance may 
be imported without the requirement of 
previous license or authorization. 

7. Merchandise, which it may be at- 
tempted to bring in to the country, and 
which does not correspond to the author- 
ized list of csutoms tariff items, shall be 
confiscated and the act shall be judged 
in accordance with the special customs 
laws. 

8. For the purposes of the provisions of 
the decree-law of December 3 which state 
that all import licenses and authorizations 
of the Superintendency of Foreign Com- 
merce not used on or before the date of the 
decree (December 3) are invalidated, those 
import licenses which were valid on the 
date of the decree-law will be considered 
used if importations are effected within 
60 days after the date of said decree-law 
and cleared by the customhouses of the 
Republic within that time, this action to 
give no right to official exchange. 


(Although the resolution does not specifi- 
cally so state, the American Embassy in Lima 
has been informed by the Peruvian Ministry 
of Finance that to qualify under article 8 
goods need not necessarily be physically re- 
moved from the customhouse but must have 
arrived and be declared for consumption by 
the importer and that where proof of undue 
hardship can be established the Government 
authorities will extend appropriate consid- 
eration to requests for exceptions to this 
rule.) 


visions of the decree-law of December 3 
and shall keep a register of all the author- 
izations it grants in order to make possible 
the proper control. 

14. In cases concerning payment for im- 
ports of merchandise pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the decree-law of December 3, 
the Central Reserve Bank shall furnish the 
corresponding foreign exchange against 
delivery of the corresponding certificates 
which will be used. The commercial bank 
which intervenes shall guarantee that the 
case concerns payments in foreign ex- 
change for merchandise, the importation 
of which is permitted. The banking insti- 
tution which receives the foreign exchange 
from the Central Reserve Bank shall use 
it only for the cancellation of collection 
items covered by bills of lading accom- 
panied by consular and commercial in- 
voices agreeing with the imported mer- 
chandise; against the same documents 
mentioned in this paragraph; or for re- 
mittance in fully justified payment of 
merchandise. 

15. Where, for reasons beyond control of 
the importer in Peru, the foreign exchange, 
arising from certificates, delivered to a 
commercial bank for the opening of docu- 
mentary credits or for the cancellation of 
documentary drafts for collections has not 
been used wholly or in part within the 
time limit set for the operation, it shall be 
returned to the Central Reserve Bank, 
which at the request of the interested 
party shall issue a new certificate for the 
amount of the money not used, provided 
the non-use is justified; otherwise, the 
Central Reserve Bank will acquire the for- 
eign exchange at the official buying rate 
of exchange. No documentary credit or 
documentary drafts for collection may re- 
main valid for more than 180 days, without 
authorization of the Superintendency of 
Banks. 


9. A Department of Foreign Trade shall 
be created in the Ministry of Finance 
which shall replace the Superintendency 
of Foreign Commerce, which is abolished. 
The Department of Foreign Trade shall be 
charged with the liquidation of the pend- 
ing affairs of the extinct Superintendency, 
with its account, and with the revision of 
its activities, and with attending to the 
processing of export license applications. 

10. The customhouses of the Republic 
are charged with the responsibility of tak- 
ing care that merchandise which is im- 
ported is included in the lst of items au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Finance, taking 
into account the provisions of article 8 of 
this resolution. 

11. The Superintendency of Customs 
shall verify the value of imported merchan- 
dise, taking into account the cost, c. i. f. 
Peruvian port of destination, custom 
duties, and additional taxes, losses, and 
other justified items which are duly proved. 

12. The departments of the Government 
shall submit to the Ministry of Finance 
before the end of 1949 a detailed estimate 
of their requirements in foreign exchange 
for the first half of 1949. In the case of 
the foodstuffs and medicinals which must 
be imported with foreign exchange at the 
official rate of exchange, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Public 
Health and Social Welfare, respectively, 
shall also submit a detailed estimate of 
requirements for this half year, On the 
basis of these estimates the Ministry of 
Finance shall establish by Supreme reso- 
lution Foreign Exchange Budgets, to which 
all of the Administrative Divisions must 
adhere. 

13. The Ministry of Finance shall require 
proper justification for all applications to 
use certificates in accordance with the pro- 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, for announcement of provisions 
of decree-law No. 16 of December 3, 1948.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Because of the difficulties caused by the 
immediate enforcement of import-control 
regulations issued December 28, 1948, the 
Philippine Secretary of Commerce, as Chair- 
man of the Import-Control Board, on Janu- 
ary 6 cabled Philippine consulates abroad to 
clear invoices without import-license num- 
bers until January 20. On consular invoices 
covering articles under control, dated Janu- 
ary 20 and later, reference to import-license 
numbers will be required, according to the 
Philippine official’s statement. The consuls 
also were advised that merchandise on docks, 
lighters, or other export carriers on January 
1 would be exempt from import control. 

The list of commodities, percentage cuts, 
and price limits published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY January 17, 1949, should be 
amended, in accordance with ‘later official 
data, as follows (all items irrespective of 
price) : Household articles of rayon and other 
rayon manufactures, each cut 50 percent; 
electrical appliances and washing machines, 
25 percent. The percentage cut for leather 
and skins, and imitations and manufactures 
thereof, should be raised to 25 percent, in- 
stead of 20. 
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EXPORT CONTROL EXTENDED 


Control over exports, originally instituted 
in July 1946, was extended by Executive 
Order signed December 26, 1948, under 
emergency powers of the President of the 
Philippines. The law, which was due to ex- 
pire December 31, prohibits exports, except 
to the United States, of certain categories of 
products, chiefly foodstuffs, textiles, and 
building materials, and requires specific ex- 
port licenses for all other articles. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY September 7, 
1946, and April 19, 1947, for references to the 
Export Control Law. ] 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSUMPTION TAX ESTABLISHED ON 
CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The rates of the consumption taxes on 
certain commodities in Reunion are fixed as 
follows, in C. A. F. francs, by a French de- 
cree of November 9, 1948, published in the 
French Journal Officiel on November 13: 
Vanilla and perfume essences, 150 francs 
per kilogram; sugar, 100 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams; rum and tafia, 1,200 francs per hecto- 
liter of pure alcohol. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINISTRY OF TRADE ORGANIZED 


Regulations governing the organization of 
the Rumanian Ministry of Trade are set forth 
in decree No. 19/1948, published in Monitorul 
Oficial No. 103 of May 6, 1948. 

The Ministry of Trade is to supervise Ru- 
mania’s domestic merchandise exchange, the 
fixing of prices, wages, and fees, as well as 
foreign-trade relations of the country either 
directly between States, or through nation- 
alized export and import corporations and 
privately owned export and import enter- 
prises. Headed by the Minister and assisted 
by General Secretaries, the Ministry is di- 
vided into 16 Directorates. 

The establishment of the Ministry has 
brought practically all of Rumania’s domestic 
and foreign trade under state control not only 
with regard to business transactions, but also 
regarding planning, procurement, and dis- 
tribution of merchandise within the country 
and abroad. 

Different units within the Ministry have 
charge of export and import procedures as 
considered from various viewpoints, such as 
export and import planning, drafting of reg- 
ulations, quality specifications for export 
goods, promotion, and control of exports and 
imports, determining of import requirements, 
and fixing of customs rates. 

Clearing transactions as well as the pay- 
ment in foreign currency is strictly checked 
by a special department of the Ministry. Not 
only domestic but also import and export 
prices are state-controlled. 

Two Directorates deal with foreign affairs— 
one to supervise the preparation and con- 
clusion of trade and payments agreements 
and to regulate the activities of foreign-trade 
agents, and the other to appoint in accredited 
foreign-service staff representing the Min- 
istry of Trade interests abroad. 

Domestically, the business activities of all 
Government-operated and privately owned 
enterprises are regulated and controlled by 
the Ministry and assisted by its various local 
field offices. 
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GIFT PARCELS WITH DUTIES PREPAID 
PERMITTED 


It is now possible to send gift parcels 
weighing up to 22 pounds maximum to Ru- 
mania with duties prepaid, states a circular 
issued by the Office of the Commercial At- 
taché of the Rumanian Legation and received 
in the European Branch on December 31, 
1948. Prepaid packages may contain only 
food and used clothing. 

The sender must send two customs dec- 
larations for each package to the Rumanian 
Legation, Office of the Comercial Attaché, 26 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
(It will be acceptable if the list of contents 
on the standard postal customs declaration is 
copied on an improvised form.) The declara- 
tions must contain the following informa- 
tion: Name and address of the sender; weight 
of the package; an itemized list of food con- 
tained in the package; a statement (not 
itemized) if package contains used clothing; 
and the name and address of the recipient 

The sender should also send to the Office 
of the Commercial Attaché a check or money 
order covering the amount of duty on the 
package, as well as a self-addressed envelope 
for reply. The amount of duty on prepaid 
packages is set at 13 cents per pound. 

The Office of the Commercial Attaché will 
return: The two declarations, stamped; a 
receipt, with a duplicate on colored paper, 
showing that customs duty has been paid; 
and a yellow label, “Taxa Vamala Platita,”’ 
indicating the number of the receipt. The 
receipt and one stamped declaration will 
remain in the possession of the sender, or 
may be sent to the consignee by mail to 
assist in customs clearance. The colored 
duplicate of the receipt and the second cus- 
toms declaration should be enclosed in the 
package. The yellow label with the number 
of the receipt must be pasted on the package. 

Any request or correspondence concerning 
prepaid-duty packages destined for Rumania 
should be directed to the Office of the Com- 
mercial Attaché at the afore-mentioned 
address. 


‘Ne 
Siam 
Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS MADE IN OCTOBER 1948 


Influenced particularly by political 
events, renewed interest in the rehabili- 
tation of the country’s transport system, 
and optimism over developments in agri- 
culture, Siam’s general economic situa- 
tion showed further improvement dur- 
ing October 1948, states a monthly eco- 
nomic summary from the American Em- 
bassy, Bangkok. As the result of an at- 
tempted coup d’etat on October 1, there 
was a slight business recession during the 
first week of the month, but business ac- 
tivities were resumed at a normal rate 
shortly thereafter and continued at rela- 
tively high levels to the end of the month, 
despite rumors of further disturbances of 
a political nature. 


TRADE MISSION 


The appointment of a trade mission 
to leave in November for Great Britain 
and the United States to explore the pos- 
sibility of obtaining steel for the repair of 
railway bridges and other railway equip- 
ment indicated a growing interest in the 


rehabilitation of Siam’s transportation 
system. The largest single construction 
job in connection with bridge repair js 
the Rama VI bridge in Bangkok, which 
was bombed out of commission during 
the war and still disrupts traffic moving 
to and from the southern part of the 
country. Besides this bridge, major 
structures at Bandara and Surat and 
about 34 secondary one-strand bridges 
must be replaced or repaired along more 
permanent lines. It was estimated that 
7,000 tons of structural steel would be re. 
quired to put these bridges in first-class 
condition. 

The trade mission would also seek the 
immediate delivery of railway rolling 
stock, as well as such parts as springs, 
wheels, and axles for repairs to equip- 
ment on hand. It would investigate the 
possibility of purchasing a number of 
wheel, capstan, and bench lathes for the 
railway workshops in Bangkok, stil] 
largely in disrepair because of wartime 
bombing. In all, it was estimated that 
the Siamese Government would spend 
some 40,000,000 baht in England and the 
United States for steel, railway equip- 
ment, and machine tools. 

It was expected that the trade mission, 
after leaving Great Britain, would go to 
Switzerland to inspect five Diesel locomo- 
tives constructed during and after the 
war against orders placed prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific. 

Interest centered also on the reopening 
of trade with Japan under terms of a 
treaty between the Siamese Government 
and SCAP, whereby railway rolling stock 
might be procured. It was estimated 
that the Siamese Government would 
spend in Japan approximately 83,000,000 
baht for the purchase of 50 locomotives, 
120 passenger coaches, and 500 freight 
cars of various types, besides a wide Va- 
riety of other items, sometime after the 
treaty would be finalized and the goods 
contracted for. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Reports that Siam’s rice crop would 
be near-record also had a salutary effect 
on the Siamese economy in October, add- 
ing impetus to business activity. 
Weather conditions throughout the crop 
year (since March 1) have been highly 
favorable, and it has been estimated in 
some quarters that the 23,800,000 rai (1 
rai~ about 2's acres) under cultivation 
would yield about 3,575,000 metric tons 
of rice, some 1,250,000 tons of which 
would be available for export. Other 
sources, however, were inclined to con- 
sider this estimate somewhat optimistic, 
pointing out that Siam’s increasing de- 
mands at home may not permit annual 
export of more than 1,000,000 metric tons 
within the next decade, unless the yield 
per acre could be considerably increased. 
Exports during October amounted to 
58,000 tons, bringing the yearly total to 
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663,000 tons, and shipments during No- 
vember and December 1948 and January 
and February 1949 were expected to be 
considerably higher. 

Reports that the FAO would establish 
an office in Bangkok to be headed by a 
rice expert created a favorable reaction 
in both Government and business cir- 
cles. The FAO report on Siam, released 
during October, was well received, and 
indications were that farmers would be 
cooperative enough to expand acreage 
under cultivation to the physical limit 
in the coming season. 

Some adverse effects on the rice situa- 
tion derived from reports of graft in cer- 
tain Government circles and of smug- 
gling. Rice continued to reach Bangkok, 
however, in sufficient quantities to em- 
ploy all available shipping. 

EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 

The formal acceptance of Siam as a 
member in the World Bank, which was 
announced in October, appeared to be of 
only slight interest in Siamese business 
circles, many considering it as only a 
first step toward a Government loan. 
Hopes for a fluid loan were somewhat 
dampened, however, by the report that 
perhaps the Bank would not consider 
a cash loan at this time, favoring instead 
the extension of credit to Siam to pur- 
chase material and equipment for con- 
struction of projects which would be 
self-liquidating in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time, not exceeding 10 to 15 years 
at most. 

At the end of October there was still 
no indication that Siam would take im- 
mediate action toward fixing a single rate 
of exchange for all currencies, and it 
appeared unlikely that such action would 
be taken until formal application for a 
loan might be made. It was feared in 
some business and Government circles 
that the fixing of a single rate of ex- 
change might cause the development of 
a black market in currencies, and that 
exchange would be lost on the export of 
rice, rubber, and tin. 

Although deteriorating conditions in 
China affected both the political and eco- 
nomic situation in Siam there was only 
a slight temporary depreciation of the 
baht in relation to the Hong Kong- 
United States dollar. Commercial cir- 
cles, however, saw the possibility of a 
large influx of European nationals into 
Siam, thus strengthening the market for 
consumer goods and luxury items. [Ef- 
fective December 17, 1948, an import li- 
censing system was reinstituted, covering 
imports of a wide variety of luxury foods, 
cosmetics, toys, automobiles, and motor- 
cycles.| This caused renewed interest in 
importing, particularly from the United 
States, although there has been some 
evidence of resistance of Siamese import- 
ers to rising prices in the United States 
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and to the slowness of manufacturers in 
filling Siamese orders. 

Considerable interest was manifested 
during the month in reports to the effect 
that an American bank would be estab- 
lished in Siam before the first of 1949. 
Such a bank, it was believed, would have 
strong support from importers and ex- 
porters. A recent action of the Council 
of Ministers, however, limits to one the 
number of banks which henceforth may 
be established in Siam but does not affect 
those already in existence. This action 
might, therefore, be interpreted as fa- 
voring the British and Chinese, both of 
whom have three banks of long standing 
in Siam. 

A new local bank, with capitalization of 
20,000,000 baht, was expected te open 
in November, and was reported to be 
seeking a correspondent in the United 
States. A regulation had recently been 
issued by the Council of Ministers, 
whereby no Siamese bank could be estab- 
lished in Siam with less than 10,000,000 
baht capital. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


On the whole, Siam’s export trade con- 
tinued at high levels during the month. 
Besides 58,000 metric tons of rice already 
mentioned, Siam exported 7,701 tons of 
rubber, nearly 4,000 of which went to the 
United States, slightly more than 1,000 
tons to England, and about 2,500 tons to 
Malaya. Tin shipments were reported 
to have declined, but no figures were 
made available. Secondary exports, pre- 
sumably to the United States, were 
valued slightly in excess of $300,000, com- 
pared with $589,371 in September. 

With the advent of the dry and cool 
season, rice authorities estimated that 
80,000 metric tons of rice per month 
could be exported from November to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive. However, internal 
transport was becoming acute, particu- 
larly in the northern section of Siam 
where the feeder transportation system 
to the railways was threatened. As a 
result of the shortage of tin plate, petro- 
leum products were shipped in jerry cans 
to the rice-growing and teakwood areas, 
and with shipping space at a premium 
for transport of rice and other commodi- 
ties, a large backlog of jerry cans up- 
country was developing with a resulting 
shortage at packaging centers. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR SPECIFIED 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ANNOUNCED 


Special exchange rates, applicable to im- 
port and export transactions of special prod- 
ucts, were announced by the Spanish For- 
eign-Exchange Institute on December 17, 
1948, according to a report of the same date 
from the American Embassy, Madrid. The 


products affected, and the special exchange 
rate applicable to each, are as follows (in 
pesetas to the dollar): 

Salt, 12.59; carob-bean gum, licorice ex- 
tract, 13.14; apricot pulp, 13.67; common 
wines, fluorspar, anchovies—salted (packed 
with salt), fresh fish, tuna-liver oil, vitamins, 
14.23; lemons, dried apricots, paprika, 14.78; 
raisins, botanical drugs, casings for sausages, 
15.33; saffron, onions, canned sardines, toilet 
preparations, fruit juices, essential oils, 
roughly cut briarwood, machinery, fire arms, 
pharmaceutical preparations, 16.42; wolfram, 
cigarette paper, playing cards, ceramics, 
glazed and decorated tiles, costume jewelry, 
religious images, toys, stationery, liquors, 
rabbit hair, hardware, and hand tools, 17.52; 
tartaric acid, 18.07; crude hides and skins (of 
authorized export), silkworm gut, 18.61; 
tanned hides and skins; felt, 19.71; footwear, 
leather manufactured goods, 20.80; books, 
printed films, ergot of rye, 21.90. 

The official rate of 10.95 pesetas to the 
dollar remains in effect for foreign-trade 
transactions for which no special rate has 
been fixed. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
3, 1949, for an announcement of the authori- 
zation to establish special exchange rates for 
foreign trade transactions. ] 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE BALANCE CONTINUES UNFAVORABLE 


During September 1948, Turkish for- 
eign trade again showed a substantial 
import balance as it had continuously 
since June 1947. Imports were valued at 
T£71,800,000 and exports, T£49,077,000, 
resulting in an import surplus of T£22,- 
723,000. This compares with imports of 
T£79,846,000, exports of T£49,828,000, 
and an import balance of T£30,018,000 
for the like month of 1947. 

In the first 9 months of 1948 the im- 
port balance was T£262,884,000 with 
imports totaling T£559,024,000 and ex- 
ports T£296,140,000. These figures are 
in contrast to an export balance of 
T£4,342,000 for the comparable period 
of 1947, with exports of T£485,836,000 
and imports of T£481,494,000. (T£1=— 
$0.357 U. S. currency). 

Imports into Turkey may remain in 
the port warehouses for long periods of 
time before being cleared, so that the 
monthly statistics do not reflect the true 
current import situation. 


Union of South 
Afriea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated December 17, 1948) 
Economic developments in the Union 
of South Africa during November 1948 
were overshadowed by the Exchange 
quota and import-control regulations 
announced by the Government at the 
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(Details of 


beginning of the month. 
these regulations and recent develop- 
ments relating thereto were published 


respectively in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 22 and December 
20, 1948.) 

Considerable uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture prevailed in business and industrial 
circles as a result of these regulations. 
Industrialists were unable to plan future 
production programs until the Govern- 
ment gives them some indication of the 
amount of supplementary exchange 
which will be granted for the importa- 
tion of raw materials, parts, and machin- 
ery. Many importers of consumer goods 
exceeded their quota for the entire year 
ending June 30, 1949, and will be un- 
able to place any more orders for sev- 
eral months. Manufacturers’ represent- 
atives and indent agents selling nones- 
sential consumer lines will be hit hard 
by the new regulations. 

Shortly before and after the new con- 
trols were announced there was consid- 
erable panic buying on the part of the 
public and retailers who were endeavor- 
ing to replenish their stocks. Such fears 
of immediate shortages were, for the 
most part, unjustified as existing stocks 
in most lines were heavy and were ex- 
pected to last for a few months before 
shortages become evident. One effect of 
the regulations will be to render stocks 
marketable which were moving slowly 
They will also serve to place many im- 
porters and wholesalers, heavily over- 
stocked, in a more liquid position. 

Retail and wholesale trade in the 
Union became more active with the ap- 
proach of the holiday season, and sub- 
stantial turn-overs were expected before 
the year’s end. Secondary industry con- 
tinued to be well maintained, with the 
exception of the construction and engi- 
neering industries which remained ham- 
pered by shortages of some building ma- 
terials and practically all classes of steel 
products. So great was the need for 
unworked steel products that the Union 
Government decided to waive the ap- 
plication of the new exchange controls 
with respect to the importation of such 
products. 

The Union’s gold reserve continued to 
decline during the month, reaching a 
new low of £45,301,317 as of December 
3, 1948, with the gold reserve ratio stand- 
ing at only 30.5 percent. Sterling hold- 
ings and bankers’ deposits also declined 
during the month. All classes of stocks 
quoted on the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change continued the previous down- 
ward trend during November, and there 
was considerable liquidation not only of 
speculative stocks but of investment 
shares. The general uneasiness in the 
market was not allayed by the increasing 
flow of money out of the country by in- 
vestors who had transferred money to 
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the Union earlier in the year, but who 
appeared to be investing it elsewhere. 
Some financial observers believe that 
South Africa may shortly be faced with 
an acute shortage of funds for capital 
investment. 

On November 18, 1948, the Government 
announced details of an interim Customs 
Union Agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the Union and Southern 
Rhodesia, directed toward the reestab- 
lishment of a full and complete Customs 
Union. (See the following item, Tariffs 
and Trade Controls, for full details.) 
Details of a trade arrangement between 
British Commonwealth countries, includ- 
ing the Union, and Japan were also an- 
nounced during November. 

October imports into the Union to- 
taled £30,232,843, and exports had a 
value of £12,283,173, of which £10,975,591 
was to oversea countries and the re- 
mainder to the Rhodesias and South 
West Africa. 

Port congestion in Durban was the 
worst experienced since the war, mainly 
as a result of a shortage of railway cars. 
The Minister for Transport announced 
the establishment of an interdepart- 
mental committee to advise the Railway 
Administration on the over-all alloca- 
tion of freight cars to producers of coal, 
Manganese, and chrome. With the un- 
precedented flow of traffic combined 
with delayed deliveries of rolling stock 
on order, the railway system of the 
Union was finding it difficult to supply 
the export markets for such tonnage 
commodities as coal, chrome, man- 
ganese, and vermiculite. 

The difficulty facing the gold-mining 
industry was not only the problem of 
rising costs and diminishing profits but 
the shortage, and delayed deliveries of 
materials, particularly steel and cement, 
combined with a shortage of labor. Be- 
cause of the demands of secondary in- 
dustries and the opening up of new 
mines, the labor shortage on the gold 
mines was restricting gold output to 
about 85 per cent of milling capacity. 
The necessity for maximum gold output 
was apparent when it was realized that 
between February 20 and the beginning 
of December 1948 the gold holdings of 
the South African Reserve Bank de- 
clined by almost £67,000,000 (exclusive of 
the £80,000,000 in gold loaned to Great 
Britain in mid-February). 

At the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the South African Iron 
and Steel Corporation, held on Novem- 
ber 24, 1948, the Chairman stated that 
unless there is an early change in the 
upward direction of costs and prices, an 
increase in the price of steel products is 
inevitable. The hard-pressed gold- 
mining industry would be the hardest 
hit since, owing to the fixed price for its 
product, it cannot pass increased costs 





to the consumer as other industries are 
able to do. 

In the field of agriculture, weather 
conditions were regarded as favorable in 
the eastern Transvaal for a good 1948-49 
maize crop but dry weather in the west- 
ern Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State definitely affected maize prospects 
in those areas. Dry weather in the 
southern part of the Orange Free State 
and in some sections of the Cape Proy- 
ince also had a detrimental effect on 
grazing conditions. Adverse weather in 
northern Natal was not affecting the 
current sugar crop but was causing some 
anxiety with respect to newly planted 
cane for succeeding crops. There had 
been no spread of the foot-and-mouth 
disease from cordoned areas in Bechu- 
analand toward the western border of 
the Transvaal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERIM CUSTOMS UNION AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH SOUTHERN RHODESIA: Pacr 
DIRECTED TOWARD REESTABLISH MENT OF 
COMPLETE CUSTOMS UNION WHICH May 
BE EXTENDED TO OTHER AFRICAN TERRI- 
TORIES 


A new customs agreement having as its 
aim the eventual reestablishment of a full 
and complete customs union between the 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia was signed at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, on December 6, 1948. The agree- 
ment, which is to become operative on a 
date fixed by proclamation in both countries, 
sets up a new consultative body known as 
the Southern African Customs Union Coun- 
cil and provides that any other African State 
or territory may become a party to the agree- 
ment and be entitled to representation on 
the Council. For the purpose of the present 
agreement, the territory of South West 
Africa is regarded as part of the Union of 
South Africa. The agreement is to be in 
effect for a period of 5 years, with automatic 
renewal for subsequent 5-year periods, un- 
less terminated 6 months in advance by 
either party 

Although calling for the complete removal 
of all customs and trade barriers between 
the Union and Southern Rhodesia, the new 
agreement provides special protection to cer- 
tain industries in both countries during the 
transition period from the beginning of the 
present agreement to the reestablishment of 
a complete customs union. Except for these 
special provisions (covering a number of 
manufactured items and various raw mate- 
rials including tobacco, maize, and slaughter 
cattle and beef) all animals and goods grown, 
produced, or manufactured in either terrt- 
tory are to be admitted free of customs duty 
on importation into the other territory. [Al- 
though not expressly provided in the agree- 
ment, it is understood that the Union's re- 
cent prohibition on specified imports of any 
origin would not apply to Southern Rhodesia. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
22, 1948, for details concerning the new Union 
of South Africa import and exchange control 
regulations. | 

As adjacent territories, Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa have strong 
commercial and economic ties. Prior to 
1935, there existed an agreement between the 
two countries, whereby all goods produced 
or manufactured in one territory were per- 
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mitted duty-free entry into the other ter- 
ritory. In 1935, however, a new agreement 
was concluded between the Union and South- 
ern Rhodesia which permitted the two Gov- 
ernments to levy import duties on each 
other’s goods. The agreement just concluded 
therefore, is a noteworthy achievement in 
that it marks an important step toward 
eventual reestablishment of complete free 
trade between the two areas. 

Under the new agreement, a number of 
manufactured articles, when of Union origin 
and imported into Southern Rhodesia, are 
made subject to specified rates of duty. 
These items include food preparations, con- 
fectionery, cotton blankets and rugs, wear- 
ing apparel, leather manufactures, machine- 
shop products, metal and wooden furniture, 
other wood products, paper products, paints 
and polishes, sulfuric acid, cement, and coke. 
Special treatment is also accorded certain 
goods of Southern Rhodesian origin in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Slaughter 
cattle and beef, and leaf tobacco imported 
into the Union from Southern Rhodesia will 
be admitted free of duty, but the latter will 
be subject to quantitative restrictions in the 
Union; all other Southern Rhodesian tobacco 
products and vegetable oils will be subject to 
specified rates of duty. 

Other special provisions include the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Specified grains and grain flours, ba- 
con and hams, potatoes, peanuts, butter, 
cheese, and eggs will be admitted from either 
territory only under a permit issued by the 
Government of the importing territory. Li- 
censes for imports of maize, milled maize, or 
peanuts are to be issued only after consul- 
tation and agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

(b) Wines and spirits exceeding 3 percent 
of proof spirit produced in either territory 
and imported into the other territory will 
be subject to the same rates of duty imposed 
on similar products iraported from the United 
Kingdom into either territory with further 
preferential rebates varying from 10 percent 
to 33% percent in Southern Rhodesia and 
20 percent in the Union of South Africa. 

(c) Imports of foreign cinematograph film 
will remain subject to existing duty rates in 
the respective countries, but each Govern- 
ment is required to collect for the other Gov- 
ernment and to repay thereof an amount of 
duty equal to the import duty imposed on 
foreign films by that Government, when 
such imported films are destined for exhibi- 
tion in both territories. 

(d) So long as the Government of South- 
ern Rhodesia maintains existing exchange 
restrictions on imports of motorcars from 
the United States and Canada, it will be 
entitled to impose similar restrictions on 
the importation from the Union of motorcars 
assembled in the Union from parts imported 
from the United States and Canada 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


REVOCATION OF CONTROLS OVER PRODUC- 
TION AND SupPpLy OF CERTAIN COM- 
MODITIES 


Effective December 13, 1948, the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom revoked con- 
trols over the manufacture and supply of 
fountain pens and certain gold fountain- 
pen nibs, various kinds of hollow-ware and 
kitchen hardware, and many types of sports 
goods. Price-control orders affecting these 
commodities remain in operation. 


January 24, 1949 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated December 22, 1948) 


New-clip wool, a principal source of 
Uruguay’s foreign-exchange income, be- 
gan moving into international markets 
at an increased rate during the 2 weeks 
ended December 22. Unofficial reports 
indicated exports of 11,147 bales during 
October and November, or approxi- 
mately half the quantity exported during 
the like period in 1947. The 1948 clip is 
expected to be approximately the same 
size as that of 1947. Reported prices for 
top-grade wool, however, are about dou- 
ble those of 1947, and trade sources indi- 
cate that some sellers are withholding 
stocks in anticipation of further rises. 

The wheat harvest, aided by dry 
weather, has been progressing favorably. 
A larger harvest of linseed than that of 
last year is expected. Lack of rain has 
hindered the sowing of corn and sun- 
flowers. Malt-barley production has 
been increased as a result of high prices. 

A seasonal shortage of beef for con- 
sumption in Montevideo, aggravated by 
the unwillingness of cattle producers to 
sell under present regulations and price 
controls, has been a major economic and 
political problem since November. In an 
effort to appease producers and increase 
volume of cattle shipments, the Govern- 
ment decreed a subsidy of 75 percent of 
freight charges on animals shipped to 
Montevideo for local consumption. Al- 
though other solutions were being dis- 
cussed, including the subsidization of 
plantings of forage crops and a partial 
relaxation of price controls, the problem 
has remained acute. Meanwhile, a new 
meat-purchase contract with the United 
Kingdom was signed in November. It is 
reported to provide for the export to 
Great Britain of 34,000 metric tons of 
meat and an indirect price increase of 
about 30 percent, retroactive to Febru- 
ary 18, 1948, thus eliminating the former 
price differential between Uruguayan 
and Argentine meats. 

Negotiations for the sale to the Uru- 
guayan Government of the British- 
owned railways entered the final phase 
on December 3, when a bill for ratifica- 
tion of the purchase was submitted to the 
Congress. On the same day, a contract 
was signed for the purchase of the Brit- 
ish-owned Montevideo waterworks, one 
of the last remaining British-owned pub- 
lic utilities in Uruguay. 

A reduction in the Bank of the Re- 
public’s buying rate for dollars in the 
free foreign-exchange market on De- 
cember 16 is believed to have reflected 
sales of dollar holdings by speculators. 
The new buying and selling rates are 
2.24-2.26 pesos per dollar; the former 


rates, in effect since September 20, were 
2.30-2.31. Rates in private banks and 
exchange shops, which preceded those of 
the Bank of the Republic in declining, 
maintained a comparable level. This 
strengthening of the peso in the free 
market did not affect the controlled mar- 
ket rates for exports or for most imports. 

Early season reports indicated a more 
active tourist season at Punta del Este, 
principal ocean resort, than at the cor- 
responding period last year, despite re- 
cently strengthened Argentine foreign- 
exchange restrictions affecting Argen- 
tine vacationers. The tourist trade is 
one of the principal factors in balancing 
Uruguayan trade with Argentina. 

Congress pushed forward the Govern- 
ment program of development for Punta 
del Este by approving a law for the con- 
struction of roads, sanitary works, and 
the like, in the area, and travel between 
Buenos Aires and the Uruguayan resort is 
to be facilitated by a direct air service, 
to be inaugurated December 23, by the 
Argentine “ALFA” air line. 

Import quotas were opened for vari- 
ous products, not including luxury items, 
from France, Belgium, and Great Brit- 
ain; motion pictures from Argentina; 
2,250 tons of seed potatoes from Canada; 
automobiles from France and England, 
amounting to $1,840,000; and refrigera- 
tors from the United States and Canada, 
amounting to $100,000. An export quota 
was opened for 2,000 metric tons of low- 
grade rice. 

Discussions were continued looking to- 
ward the negotiation of commercial 
agreements with Sweden and Italy. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTIONS IN Duty ON FROZEN MEATS 
AND VEGETABLES CONTINUED UNTIL JUNE 
30, 1949 


Resolution No. 840 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 14, 1948, continues in 
force until June 30, 1949, the reduced rates 
of duty on specified frozen and refrigerated 
meats and vegetables. The products on 
which these reduced duties apply are classi- 
fied under items 1, 12 (E), and 36 bis of the 
Venezuelan customs tariff, and originally 
were made effective by resolution No. 483, 
dated November 29, 1946. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for the provisions of resolution 
No. 483.] 


REDUCTIONS IN Duty ON SPECIFIED PRE- 
PARED MEATS CONTINUED UNTIL JUNE 
30, 1949 


The reduction in Venezuelan import duty 
on hams, sausages, specified canned meats, 
and meat extracts and essences, classified 
under tariff item No. 36, have been continued 
in effect until June 30, 1949, by resolution 
No. 839 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fi- 
nance published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 14, 1948. As in the preceding 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


UsE OF HELICOPTERS IN EGYPT 


Export licenses have been granted in 
London, at the request of the Egyptian 
Government, for two Westland Sikorsky 
S.51 helicopters and the necessary spare 
parts. The British press reports that 
these British-built helicopters having 
engines manufactured in the United 
States are to be for the civil use of King 
Farouk. 

Although the helicopter is described as 
having little practical value for military 
purposes, the advantages of using the 
helicopter in delivering mail and spray- 
ing crops to kill pests have been under 
study in the United Kingdom. 

Crop spraying is the most important 
service the helicopter will perform in 
Egypt. 

Egypt’s highly favorable sterling posi- 
tion and poor dollar position continue to 
afford the British aircraft industry the 
advantage over United States manufac- 
turers in the limited Egyptian market for 
aeronautical equipment. 


CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT, U. K. 


The Ministry of Supply of the United 
Kingdom has contracted for the conver- 
sion of A. V. Roe’s Tudor II airplane to 
Tudor IV freighters (15 for British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and at least 5 
for British South American Airways) 
and TudorItotheIVBfor BSAA. BSAA 
also has placed orders for four of the 
Tudor V airplanes, which is a 44-seat ver- 
sion of the Tudor II. 

Avro Ansons are being furnished to 
the R. A. F., and 16 Athenas, propeller- 
turbo trainers, have been ordered. 

Delivery of the Boeing Stratocruisers 
for British Overseas Airways Corporation 
is expected to begin in July 1949, and the 
order for six should be filled by October. 
They are expected to be in service within 
6 months of delivery. Under the contract 
there are no penalties for late deliveries 
resulting from such contingencies as 
strikes and type modifications under 
C. A. A. rulings. 





For necessary equipment and research 
during the next 4 years, the Italian 
petroleum industry has received an ap- 
propriation of $160,000,000. 
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Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES REGISTERED, IMPORTED, AND 
CONTRACTED FOR, BRAZIL 

Registration of 290,211 passenger cars, 
trucks, and busses on June 30, 1948, in 
Brazil showed an 18 percent increase over 
registrations on the corresponding date 
of the preceding year. 

Imports of motor vehicles in the first 7 
months of 1948 were above those in the 
like period of 1947 but were declining 
subsequent to imposition of controls. 

A contract for 91 British Alco busses 
was being closed by the municipal trans- 
portation system of the city of Sao Paulo 
at the close of the second quarter. Rio 
de Janeiro police officials started a drive 
to remove defective and worn-out busses 
and taxicabs from service 


ASSEMBLY OF TRUCKS, POLAND 


The State Motor Transport workshops 
(PKS) in Kwidzyn, Poland, have begun 
assembly of 600 freight trucks from Fiat 
chassis and Viberti trailers received from 
Italy, states the Polish press. The first 
200 of these are to be completed by April 
1, 1949. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN HONG KONG 


Motor-vehicle registration in Hong 
Kong at the end of September 1948 in- 
cluded 5,323 passenger cars, 344 taxicabs, 
289 public-hire cars, 1,951 trucks, 214 
busses, 656 Government vehicles, 715 mo- 
torcycles, and 4 trailers. 

The United States and Canada sup- 
plied 524 new passenger cars and 111 new 
trucks of the totals 1,404 and 222, re- 
spectively, registered for the first time 
in the period January—September 1948. 


VEHICLES REQUIRED AND OPERATING, 
NORWAY 

The Road Directorate’s Motor Vehi- 
cle Allocation Office estimates Norway’s 
minimum anual import requirements in 
the 1948-51 period at 1,000 passenger 
cars, 3,000 trucks, 150 busses, and auto- 
motive spare parts valued at 12,000,000 
crowns (4.97 crowns=$1 United States 
currency). 

Vehicles in operation in Norway on 
January 1, 1948, included 59,600 passen- 
ger cars and taxicabs, 46,250 trucks and 
2,700 busses; it is assumed that there 
was little change in total registration at 










the end of September 1948, as imports 
in the 9 months January—September 1948 
totaled only 476 passenger cars (281 
new) and 166 trucks and busses. 


ASSEMBLY PLANTS IN DEN MARK 


Four plants in Denmark assemble com- 
pletely knocked-down automobiles from 
parts supplied by factories in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Two concerns are financially controlled 
by United States parent companies and 
two are owned and operated by Danish 
companies. 

These concerns import automotive 
parts in bond under individual arrange- 
ment with the Danish Customs Depart- 
ment which results in a considerable 
savings in duty on the completed vehicle, 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


Automotive production in the United 
Kingdom in the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 382,472 vehicles (254,508 pas- 
senger cars, 114,918 trucks, 10,025 busses, 
and 3,021 battery-operated trucks), rep- 
resenting an 18-percent increase from 
the output (323,290 units) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Further accel- 
eration in output is retarded by short- 
ages of steel, electrical equipment, and 
wheels. 

Exports in the period January-—Sep- 
tember 1948 included 15,827 units ($14,- 
801,808) to the United States and 9,159 
($8,863,636) to Canada, compared with 
exports in the comparable period of 1947 
of 264 units ($430,424) to the United 
States and 1,397 units ($1,322,136) to 
Canada 

With export targets for commercial 
vehicles (50 percent of production) al- 
ready surpassed, indications are that the 
goal for passenger cars (75 percent of 
output) may be reached 


» rgnayre rac 
Beverages 
C 
BARLEY REQUIREMENTS FOR OUTPUT OF 
WHISKY, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


An estimated 250,000 tons of barley 
were used in 1948 to distill some 10,000, 
000 proof gallons of whisky in Scotland, 
U. K. In 1939, 300,000 tons of barley 
were required, but in that year consump- 
tion amounted to 7,000,000 gallons as 
compared with 2,000,000 gallons in 1948. 
Thus, some 8,000,000 gallons, or 80 per- 
cent of the 1948 production, were eXx- 
ported. 
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Chemicals 


EXPORTS FROM ALGERIA 


Exports from Algeria in the third quar- 
ter of 1948 included 161,547 metric tons 
of phosphate rock, 820 tons of iron 
pyrites, and 498 tons of barium sulfate. 


AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Industrial chemicals constituted one 
of Austria’s most important exports by 
value in the period January-September 
1948. They totaled 26,800,000 schillings 
(10 schillings-US$1). 

Imports of industrial chemicals in the 
same period were valued at 64,600,000 
schillings; other chemical-product im- 
ports amounted to 32,200,000 schillings. 


CONTRACTS FOR FERTILIZER EXPORTS, 
AUSTRIA 


The nitrogen works at Linz, Austria, 
has contracted to export fertilizers to 
Egypt and France. Negotiations are be- 
ing conducted with the Netherlands, 
Syria and Lebanon, Spain, and Portugal. 
The contracts have been approved by the 
International Fertilizer Committee. 

The agreement with Egypt provides for 
the delivery of 60,000 metric tons of 
nitrogenous fertilizer against payment in 
Egyptian pounds. This is one of 
Austria’s first export transactions not 
based on compensation; it is expected 
that the foreign exchange thus obtained 
will be used to purchase Egyptian cot- 
ton for Austria’s textile industry. 


CANADA'S EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the 10-month period 
January-October 1948 dropped more 
than $2,600,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $67,314,000 and $69,921,000, 
respectively. 


FERTILIZER USED, NITROGEN EXPORTED, 
CANADA 

In the 1946-47 fertilizer year, Canada 
used 657,282 tons of fertilizers of all 
types, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Of this total, 561,464 tons 
were mixtures. Relatively small amounts 
of nitrogenous material are used. Some 
is supplied in tobacco fertilizers, and 
small tonnages of bone meal, tankage, 
and blood are sold. 

Canadian exports of nitrogen under al- 
locations of the International Emergency 
Food Council for the year ended June 
30, 1948, are estimated at 132,422 tons; 
domestic consumption in that period was 
27,000 tons. 


EXTENSIONS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., spent ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 on plant exten- 
sions and improvements in the period 
1939-47, according to the company’s re- 
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port. Important projects undertaken 
during that period include construction 
of paint plants at Montreal and Toronto 
and erection of a sulfuric-acid plant at 
Hamilton. Extensions to the company’s 
nylon and cellophane plants were started 
in 1947. 


NITRATE PLANT REOPENED, CHILE 


The nitrate plant of the Compania 
Salitrera Iquique at Taltal, Chile, has 
been reopened after 15 years, a foreign 
chemical publication states. It is ex- 
pected to produce about 4,000 tons of 
nitrate monthly. 


PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of the chemical industry 
as a whole in Bizonal Germany was al- 
most constant in the 3 months following 
the monetary reform, although the out- 
put of individual commodities fluctuated 
considerably. In August 1948 the index 
for the industry stood at 68 percent of 
the 1936 level; in September it reached 
a postwar high of 70 percent, but dropped 
back to 68 percent in October. The 
shortage of electric power, particularly 
in North Rhine-Westphalia and Bavaria, 
is the principal deterrent to further 
advances. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INDUSTRY'S 
EXPANSION, INDIA 


Various recommendations have been 
announced by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committees which replaced the 
former industrial panels maintained by 
the Government of India to investigate 
the problems of industries. In the heavy- 
chemical field, it is pointed out that only 
4 new caustic-soda plants have been or- 
dered, although licenses for the importa- 
tion of 14 were granted. When the 4 
plants are in production they are ex- 
pected to raise the total output of caustic 
soda from 3,000 to 15,000 long tons an- 
nually; the demand is for 70,000 tons. 

Annual requirements for soda ash 
amount to 120,000 tons, but production 
is reported at 30,000 tons annually, 
although the capacity of existing plants 
is larger. The chief problem in expand- 
ing output of this material is the diffi- 
culty of supplying cheap salt. 

A further recommendation calls for an 
increase in the present capacity of sul- 
furic-acid works from 75,000 to 125,000 
tons annually. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
ITALY 


The Italian Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce is studying plans for intensi- 
fied exploitation of sulfur. The program 
contemplates the installation, near the 
best mines, of plants for the production 
of sulfuric acid, using sulfur from waste 
gases. Plans also include the establish- 
ment of fertilizer factories and plants to 
obtain carbon bisulfide. 


The chemical section of the Industrial 
Sub-Commission of Northern Italy has 
prepared a plan for imports and exports 
of chemical products in the period July 
1948-June 1949, according to the foreign 
press. The totals, in million lire, in- 
clude the following: 

Imports—Gums and waxes, 1,905; 
mineral salts and oxides, 1,612; tar-dis- 
tillation products, 5,463; plastics ma- 
terials, 166; and solvents and plasticizers, 
195. 

Exports—Calcium carbide, 120; min- 
eral salts and oxides, 1,356; dyes, 2,700; 
plastics materials, 900; caustic soda, 
6,000; soda ash, 600; pyrites, 1,440; sul- 
fur, 1,460; nitrates, 1,790; and super- 
phosphates, 120. 


EXPORTS FROM GERMANY BY JEIA 


Export deliveries from Germany by 
JEIA of inorganic chemicals and chemi- 
cal products in the 9-month period Jan- 
uary—September 1948 were valued at $4,- 
543,065. For organic chemicals, the total 
was $3,431,329. r 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY IMPORTANT 
CHEMICAL GROUP, ITALY 


The Rumianca chemical group, Pied- 
mont, Italy, next in importance to 
Montecatini, is the only Italian producer 
of white arsenic. It is also the only 
company mining arsenopyrites, which 
are extracted from its mines in Pied- 
mont and Calabria. 

Rumianca produces a number of in- 
dustrial chemicals, including liquid chlo- 
rine, electrolytic caustic soda, synthetic 
camphor, sulfuric and nitric acids, fer- 
tilizers, colors and dyes, rosin, mineral 
pigments, and tanning extracts. 


LARGER OUTPUT OF AMMONIUM SULFATE 
AND CALCIUM CYANAMIDE, JAPAN 


A larger output of hydroelectric power 
in Japan, resulting from heavy rains, 
made possible sharp increases in the pro- 
duction of ammonium sulfate and cal- 
cium cyanamide in the third quarter of 
1948. An additional allocation of 32,000 
metric tons of coal in November was ex- 
pected to make it possible for those am- 
monium-sulfate plants using the gas 
process to operate at a higher percentage 
of capacity during the remainder of the 
quarter. 


LARGER PRODUCTION OF DDT, JAPAN 


Production of DDT concentrate in Ja- 
pan in October 1948 increased to 36 met- 
ric tons from 32 tons in September, the 
first month in which output passed the 
30-ton mark. The increase is attributed 
partly to the coming into production of 
a fourth manufacturer of this insecticide 
material. 


EXCHANGE OF CHEMICALS BETWEEN NETH- 
ERLANDS AND TRIZONAL GERMANY 


Under a trade agreement concluded in 
December 1948, the Netherlands will in- 
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crease its exports of chemical products 


to Trizonal Germany. Chemicals also 
will be among the important commodi- 
ties exported from the Trizonal Area of 
Germany to the Netherlands. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Madagascar’s imports of chemicals in 
the 9-month period January—September 
1948 totaled 8,907 metric tons, valued at 
$710,198, according to official customs 
statistics. 


ImPoRTS INTO NORWAY 


Norway’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from United 
States in the first half of 1948 declined 
to 5,600,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.202, 
United States currency) from 6,400,000 
crowns in the corresponding period of 
1947. Imports of these products from 
the United Kingdom in January—June 
1948, increased to 6,900,000 crowns from 
6,400,000 crowns in the first half of 1947. 


LARGER OUTPUT OF CALCIUM CARBIDE 
PLANNED, NORWAY 


Under the Norwegian Government’s 4- 
year program of economic development, 
it is planned to expand the output of 
calcium carbide by 40,000 metric tons 
annually by the end of that period. 

With increased hydroelectric power, it 
may be possible to treat domestically 
mined iron pyrites, the Ministry of Com- 
merce states. 


DeErRIS-ROoT TRADE AND PRICES, MALAYA 


British Malaya’s exports of derris root 
in the third quarter of 1948 increased to 
709 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds) from 307 hundredweight in 
the preceding quarter. Exports for the 
9-month period January—September 
1948 were 80 percent less than those for 
the corresponding period of 1947. Totals 
were 1,593 hundredweight and 7,943 hun- 
dredweight, respectively. 

Imports of derris root in the third 
quarter of 1948 totaled 55 hundredweight, 
compared with 52 hundredweight in the 
second quarter. In the first 9 months of 
1948, imports amounted to 107 hundred- 
weight, compared with 4,086 in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, a decrease of 
97 percent. 

Prices rose rapidly from S$67 to S$69 
in July to S$71 to S$73 in August (S$1- 
$0.4719, United States currency) for root 
of 5 percent rotenone content delivered 
loose to Singapore warehouses. This is 
the largest increase since April 1948, 
when the United Kingdom reentered the 
market. 

Trade sources state that future pros- 
pects for production of derris in Malaya 
are not encouraging, principally because 
of high labor costs. Another factor is 
the considerable drop in purchases by 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. At the present time, 1949 produc- 
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tion of derris root is estimated at only 20 
to 50 long tons for the entire Federation 
of Malaya. 


SuLFurRIC-AcID PLANTS To BE BUILT IN 
PAKISTAN 


License to establish  sulfuric-acid 
plants were issued in 1948 to three firms 
in Pakistan. Two 10-ton contact plants 
have been ordered, one from the United 
States and one from the United Kingdom. 
The plants to be built in Karachi and 
Rawalpindi are scheduled to begin oper- 
ations by the end of 1949. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, POLAND 


In the first three quarters of 1948, the 
output of calcium cyanamide and nitrates 
in Poland exceeded planned production 
by 18 and 14 percent, respectively; pro- 
duction of superphosphates was 2 percent 
under the target figure. The percent- 
ages of increases over Output in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 were 30 per- 
cent for calcium cyanamide, 107 for 
nitrates, and 42 for superphosphates, 
according to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


FERTILIZER SALES, POLAND 


Prices for fertilizers in Poland in the 
spring of 1949 will be kept at approxi- 
mately the same levels as in late 1948. 
These materials will be sold first to farm- 
ers who own 12 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) or less of land. After March 1, 
1949, fertilizers will be sold to all farm- 
ers without restriction. 

In the so-called recovered territories 
(territories formerly German, now under 
Polish administration) the sale of ferti- 
lizers is unrestricted, but priority is given 
to small farmers and those who produce 
grain, oleaginous plants, and industrial 
potatoes. 


CASEIN Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
casein in the 9-month period, January- 
September 1948, dropped to 148,438 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) from 203,087 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. Values 
were £960,882 and £2,084,918, respec- 
tively. 


Construction 


ERECTION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS, AUSTRALIA 


The State government of Queensland, 
Australia, has decided to erect two gov- 
ernment office buildings in Anzac Square, 
at an estimated cost of £150,000 each. 
This will complete the block, which al- 
ready has four government buildings. It 
is claimed that Queensland will then have 
more administrative buildings in one 
area than any other State government 
in Australia. 





Plans are being made for extensions 
to the Commonwealth office buildings in 
Adelaide Street, Brisbane, at an estj. 
mated cost of £1,300,000. Preliminary 
plans include an air-conditioning plant, 
a cafeteria, and a parking space. 

A cement company at Adelaide (South 
Australia) has planned to increase its 
production by 70 percent and to double 
its production of cement tile. 


HOTEL CONSTRUCTION, PERU 


The National Tourist Corporatiton of 
Peru reports that the Nasca tourist hote] 
was inaugurated a few months ago, and 
that new hotels are now under construc- 
tion in the following cities: Ayacucho, 
Cajamarca, Huancavelica, Iquitos, and 
Urubamba. In addition to authorization 
for the erection of a hotel in Tacna, plans 
for tourist hotels in Chiclayo and Mol- 
lendo have already been approved. En- 
largements of the Arequipa, Yura, and 
Huancayo tourist hotels are said to be 
nearing completion. 


EXPERIMENTING IN PREFABRICATED Hovsg 
INTERIORS, U. K. 


An experimental system has _ been 
evolved in England whereby prefabri- 
cated house interiors similar to those 
fitted in the Government-sponsored alu- 
minum bungalow have been fitted into 
houses built in the traditional manner. 
The system was developed by a firm 
which produced 16,000 aluminum bunga- 
lows, the program for which is nearly 
completed. The company estimates that 
it could produce about 10,000 interiors 
annually at costs which would compare 
favorably with ordinary types of con- 
struction. 

The external and party walls of the 
experimental houses are of traditional 
ll-inch cavity construction. The roof 
is of light-alloy sheeting on light-alloy 
trusses with insulating material above a 
plasterboard ceiling. It is fixed as soon 
as walls are up to roof level so that fin- 
ishing proceeds under cover. Floor units 
are of joist and board panels. These and 
other partitions are brought through an 
unfinished window opening, the brick- 
work for which is later completed. The 
external walls are lined with plaster- 
board on battens. Partitions are built 
up with light-alloy channel section 
framework faced on both sides with plas- 
terboard and filled with lightweight con- 
crete. 

The units are delivered complete with 
all electric wiring and apparatus. Work 
necessary on the site is limited to plaster- 
board on the external walls, glazing, and 
finishing coats of paint. 

The prefabricated panels can be 
packed flat onatruck. The roof sections 
and the kitchen-bathroom units are 
awkward to handle, but even they do not 
necessitate trailers as did the aluminum 
bungalows. 
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The prototypes took 8 weeks to build. 
It is estimated that houses built by this 
system would take 6 weeks from start of 
the brickwork to completion. Eight types 
of plan have been standardized. Designs 
for apartment houses of three or more 
stories are in preparation. The scheme 
is not in final form but is said to deserve 
further development. 


Feathers and Furs 


Fur FARM BEING ESTABLISHED, TIERRA DEL 
FUEGO, ARGENTINA 


A private Argentine company, assisted 
by the Ministry of the Navy, is establish- 
ing a large fur farm in Tierra de] Fuego. 
In addition to six types of fox, including 
silver fox, the fur farm plans to specialize 
in nutrias and mink. One member of 
the firm has been traveling in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska to obtain 
breeding stock. 


ExPORTS OF FEATHERS AND FURS TO THE 
U. S. From HonGc KOonG 


Declared exports of feathers from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the period January-November § 1948, 
amounted to 3,423,207 pounds valued at 
US$1,596,627. 

Undressed fur exports in pounds (with 
value in United States dollars in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Rabbit, 42,504 
($53,491); kolinsky, 23,551 ($381,686) ; 
and weasel, 2,143 ($46,257). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


CANNING INDUSTRY OF JAPAN AGAIN 
ENTERING THE EXPORT FIELD 


Japan’s canning industry has recov- 
ered somewhat from the damage caused 
by the war and has again entered the 
export field 

Productive capacity, which has been 
severely handicapped by lack of tin plate 
and certain raw materials, has now 
reached about 50 percent of the 1939 
level, when 18,290,000 cases were pro- 
duced. Actual output in 1947, however, 
was less than 500,000 cases. Local can- 
ners have expressed the hope that with 
the aid of imported tin plate and season- 
ings, the canning industry will in the 
near future resume its place as the third 
largest contributor to Japan’s export 
trade. 


New Foop Propucts DEVELOPED IN THE 
BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Two new food products have been de- 
veloped in the Bizonal Area to help ease 
the shortages of meat and dairy products 
there. Germany's best-known meat 
company has succeeded in developing a 
100 percent “ersatz” sausage which is be- 
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ing produced in its two Hannover plants. 
The firm’s daily output, which averages 
about 2 tons, is all sold currently, ac- 
cording to reports from local meat 
dealers. 

The second food product, a milk sub- 
stitute, known as “Maltavena” or ‘“‘Lac- 
tavena,” was developed by members of 
a British Medical Research Group work- 
ing in the Ruhr, and is now being manu- 
factured by a Hamburg firm at the rate 
of 100 tons a month. The mixture, com- 
posed of skim-milk powder, soya, barley, 
corn, wheat, sugar, and vitamins, con- 
tains all the minerals and vitamins 
found in milk. This product has been 
fed on an experimental basis to selected 
groups of children throughout the Bi- 
zonal Area for more than 2 years with 
excellent results. 


IMPORTS OF Basic Foops, GUATEMALA 


To relieve the current scarcity of 
basic foodstuffs, Guatemala has author- 
ized the importation of 1,000 short tons 
of corn, beans, and rice; such importa- 
tions to be made in accordance with reg- 
ulations to be enforced by the Minister 
of Economy. These regulations require 
that private importers state in their ap- 
plications the prices for which such im- 
ported items are to be sold on local mar- 
kets, with the margin of profit appar- 
ently being limited to 10 to 15 percent. 


Dairy Products 
DariRY SHOW HELD IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


A Scottish Dairy Show was opened 
November 16, 1948, at the Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow. This was the first time the 
9,000 dairy farmers of Scotland have had 
an opportunity to compete in Glasgow in 
displaying their stock, equipment, and 
methods. Milking trials were held for 
five breeds: Friesian, Red Polled, Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey, and Jersey. A British 
Friesian cow produced 112.25 pounds of 
milk in 1 day’s trials, and took top honors 
in points as well. 

The Duke of Montrose, who opened the 
Show, pointed out that, although milk 
output in Scotland in 1947 amounted to 
155,000,000 gallons, it was necessary to 
import some 20,000 gallons a day from 
England and Ireland in order to provide 
the basic ration of 2’ pints per week 
per person. 


Fish and Products 
FISHING INDUSTRY IN CEYLON 


Fish and shellfish rank second only to 
rice as the principal food of the people 
of Ceylon. Annual consumption of im- 
ported fish products alone, based on data 
for 1947, is almost 10 pounds per per- 
son. No official figures on the quantity 
of fish caught locally are available, but 
provisional Government figures place 
the number of persons engaged in the 


fisheries industry at 112,600, equivalent 
to 1.7 percent of the population. 

There are two important fishing areas 
available to Singhalese fishermen—Pedro 
Bank, off the northern tip of Ceylon is 
about 4,000 square miles, and Wadge 
Bank, off the southern tip of India is 
about 2,500 square miles. Artificial lakes, 
created by irrigation ditches, by seasonal 
rains, and by drainage from the Maha- 
weli River, are stocked with carp, cat- 
fish, murrays, and gourmay. The gour- 
may (possibly of the rockfish family) is 
considered the best fish for food by both 
Europeans and Ceylonese. 

Oysters are found all along the coasts 
and in the river estuaries, but as con- 
sumption is limited to Europeans, no 
local effort is made to improve the oyster 
beds. 

In general, offshore fishing is primitive. 
Line fishing, drift nets, and cast nets 
are the preferred gear on most of the 
vessels used. The largest proportion of 
the total output of fish is caught by shore 
seine fishing. This operation is seasonal, 
lasting only 6 months at any one place. 

The fish are consumed locally, or are 
pickled, dried, or iced fresh for shipment 
to Colombo and other principal markets. 

As Ceylon fisheries do not provide suffi- 
cient fish for domestic requirements, con- 
siderable quantities of both fresh and 
dried fish are imported, chiefly from 
Indian and the Maldive Islands. For the 
calendar year 1947  Ceylon’s imports 
amounted to 63,000,000 pounds valued 
at $7,679,700. In the first half of 1948 
imports exceeded 31,000,000 pounds val- 
ued at $3,855,223. Exports and reexports 
of fish products totaled only 175,600 
pounds in 1947 and 521,100 pounds in 
the first half of 1948. 

The objectives of the Government of 
Ceylon, with respect to the fishing indus- 
try, are to build up the industry with the 
purpose of progressively reducing im- 
ports, and to take steps to improve the 
condition of persons now engaged in the 
industry. 


Grains and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
FLOUR, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s 1948 wheat crop was the 
best since 1941. The production esti- 
mate, based on a round-up of informa- 
tion from producers, millers, and official 
agencies, is placed at 110,000 metric tons. 

Preliminary official statistics indicate 
that 26,842 metric tons of wheat and 20,- 
618 tons of wheat flour were imported in 
1947. Calculating flour at 75 percent of 
wheat, a close approximation to the av- 
erage turnout, these figures indicate total 
wheat and flour imports, in terms of 
wheat, of approximately 54,338 tons. 
Slightly more than 12 percent of the flour 
and nearly 56 percent of the wheat were 
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imported by the National Supply Insti- 
tute, the remainder by private importers. 

Preliminary data for the first 10 
months of 1948 indicate that 22,181 tons 
of wheat and 11,378 tons of flour entered 
Colombia through October 31, 1948. In 
addition, 4,000 tons of flour were on or- 
der by the National Supply Institute. 
Since all the latter shipment was ex- 
pected to be in Colombian ports before 
January 1, 1949, Colombia apparently 
imported at least 42,685 tons of wheat 
and wheat equivalent in flour during 
1948. The National Supply Institute im- 
ported 44 percent of the flour and 79 
percent of the wheat that entered the 
country between January 1 and October 
31, 1948. 

In 1948, Colombia imported 15,000 
metric tons of wheat from Argentina; 
the remainder of the wheat and all of 
the flour imports were from Canada and 
the United States. 


Poultry and Products 


EXPORTS OF SLAUGHTERED POULTRY, 
DENMARK 


Exports of slaughtered poultry from 
Denmark in the first 9 months of 1948 
amounted to 1,661 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) — eight times as 
much as the comparable 1947 figure of 
198 tons, and 25 percent below the 2,224 
tons exported in the first 9 months of 
1939. 

Germany took about 90 percent of 
Denmark’s exports of slaughtered poul- 
try prior to World War II, so new mar- 
kets had to be found. Palestine appeared 
in the export picture in 1948, and is now 
the principal importer of Danish slaugh- 
tered poultry. 


Sugars and Products 
HONEY PRODUCTION AND DEMAND, CANADA 


Production of honey in Canada in 1948 
is estimated at 43,900,000 pounds, the 
second largest output on record, being 
exceeded only by the 1938 crop of 45,- 
700,000 pounds. Despite the large out- 
put in 1948, only 7,800,000 pounds were 
in the hands of wholesalers and packers 
on October 1. Of this quantity 6,000,000 
pounds were held by the packers. Prices 
during the early part of the 1948 season 
were at a high level, but it is impossible 
to estimate the average farm price for 
the year in view of the heavy stocks that 
remain in the hands of producers. 

The decline in demand for honey, evi- 
dent during the past two seasons, is ex- 
pected to continue into 1949. Increased 
supplies of all competing commodities 
are now on the market, and bakers, soft- 
drink manufacturers, confectioners, and 
other large users of sugar who turned to 
honey as an emergency sweetener are no 
longer buying in large volume. Prices 
are expected to continue the downward 
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trend evident in late 1948. If imports 
are permitted, this decline undoubtedly 
will be accelerated. 

Canada’s chief prewar export market, 
the United Kingdom, has been closed 
since early in 1942 when the British Gov- 
ernment imposed import restrictions. 
These restrictions have continued, owing 
to the need of the United Kingdom to 
conserve dollar credits, and no change 
in this policy is looked for in 1949. Cur- 
rent prices offered by United Kingdom 
packers are equal to 13 cents per pound 
c. i. f. and are not attractive to Cana- 
dian shippers. 


General Products 
NEw CEMENT FACTORY TO OPERATE IN 


CEYLON 


Work was resumed during the latter 
part of 1948 on the Government-owned 
cement factory at Kankesanturai, Cey- 
lon. Construction had been started in 
1947, but was delayed pending the arrival 
of machinery. Products from the fac- 
tory are expected to be on the market by 
the end of 1949. Ceylon’s prewar annual 
requirements of cement were approxi- 
mately 70,000 long tons. It is hoped that 
the new plant will not only meet this 
figure, but will exceed it by 20,000 to 
30,000 tons a year. 


GLAss-BOTTLE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


The new glass-bottle factory in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, reportedly is producing at 
the rate of approximately 80,900 bottles 
per day. 


PROJECT TO ESTABLISH CEMENT FACTORY IN 
ECUADOR 

Total consumption of cement in Ecua- 
dor in 1947 was slightly more than 1,000,- 
000 sacks ‘of approximately 93.7 pounds 
each). It was estimated that domestic 
production in 1948 would approximate 
the same figure. Importations are only 
a fraction of the total supply 

Although domestic cement is lower in 
price than imported cement, total con- 
sumption has not increased in propor- 
tion to the rise in Ecuadoran output 
The domestic product simply is filling a 
larger share of a fairly constant market 

A group of Quito businessmen is pro- 
moting a project to establish a cement 
plant having a capacity similar to the 
plant now operated in Guayaquil, al- 
though doubt is expressed that such a 
plant in Quito would be economically 
sound. During the recent session of the 
Ecuadoran Congress, the Chamber of 
Deputies requested the National Eco- 
nomic Council to study the possibilities. 
The Council recommended that the pro- 
jected Development Corporation study 
problems involved in financing the plant 
and in selecting a location; that the plant 
be operated by a private company; that 


the project be exonerated from customs 
duties and fees enjoyed by new indus. 
tries; and that the new plant not be 
inferior to the Guayaquil plant. 4). 
though the Development Corporation has 
nat yet been established, interest in the 
plant has not abated. 


BARREL MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


Output of barrels in the five barre] 
works under the administration of the 
Ministry of Forestry of the Polish Goy- 
ernment increased from 86,633 barrels 
and sets of parts in the 1946-47 economic 
year to 190,794 in 1947-48. 

About 60 percent of production utilizes 
coniferous timber and serves mainly to 
meet the requirements of the chemical, 
mineral, and fish industry—a large num- 
ber of barrels are used for storing resin. 
Oak barrels are used by the fermenta- 
tion industry and for vegetable preser- 
vation. Beech barrels are used chiefly 
for storing butter, oils, and honey. 

The degree of utilization of timber in 
the manufacture of barrels is very high. 
since even defective staves can be used 
for smaller barrels (5- to 15-liter capac- 
ity) for herring, mustard pails, mar- 
malade casks, and flowerpots. The do- 
mestic demand for herring and butter 
barrels has been met. Therefore, a pro- 
portion of the barrels produced may be 
exported 


NEW PRINCIPLE DEVELOPED IN CLOCK 
MANUFACTURE, U. K 


A British firm has perfected a mag- 
netic principle to make clocks silent, 
more accurate, and cheaper to produce 
The magnetic escapement reportedly 
can be used for almost any type of clock, 
including portable timepieces, and is 
hailed as the most important horological 
development in 200 years 

An Australian firm is reported to have 
already acquired the rights to manu- 
facture clocks on the new principle; two 
United States firms are said to have 
sent clocks to be adapted 

Pamphlets describing the escapement 
are available for examination in the Gen- 
eral Products Branch, Commodities Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


BUILDING-MATERIAL SUPPLY SITUATION, 
SWEDEN 
The Swedish export embargo on 
cement, designed to insure internal sup- 
plies of building material, was lifted as 
of October 1, 1948. In accordance with 
a special agreement between the pro- 
ducers and the authorities concerned, 
however, the rationing of standard 
cement has been maintained in order to 
facilitate the exportation of cement to 
hard-currency countries. 
The building of homes, apartment 
houses, and public buildings in Sweden 
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js still subject to government control 
and nonessential investment in buildings 
is officially discouraged. Shortages of 
raw material, labor, and investment 
capital have kept Swedish housing con- 
struction substantially behind the de- 
mand. The Government has tended to 
favor the building of schools, hospitals, 
and public buildings, at the expense of 
private housing. 


Leather and 
Products 


HipE Exports, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Hides exported from the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan during the first 9 months of 
1948 totaled 1,427 tons, according to a 
foreign trade publication. Of these ex- 
ports, 52 tons were frame-dried, 670 were 
ground-dried, and 705 were dry-salted. 


ExPORTS FROM HONG KONG TO U. S. 


Declared exports of hides and sKins 
to the United States from Hong Kong 
during the period January to November 
1948, in pounds ‘with value in United 
States dollars in parentheses) were as 
follows: Buffalo hides, 370,133 ($113,788) ; 
goatskins, 274,361 ($227,927); deerskins, 


184.640 ($99,083): reptile skins, 650 
($1,482); and leatherware, 6,575 
($12,894). 


Declared exports of gallnuts amounted 
to 705,600 pounds valued at $77,640. 


Machinery. 
Agricultu ral 


BRITISH-MADE TRACTORS TO ARRIVE IN 
FINLAND 


The expected arrival in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, of 100 British-made tractors was 
announced late in October in the Finnish 
press. 


PURCHASES DIFFICULT IN 1948, CHILE 


Chilea nfarmers were at a disadvan- 
tage in 1948 with regard to farm-machin- 
ery purchases. Not only there a 
shortage of tractors and horse-drawn 
equipment, but the easy terms formerly 
granted new purchasers were suspended 
because the financing agency, the Fo- 
mento Corporacion, lacked funds, and 
farmers had to pay cash in advance. 
This situation was further aggravated 
by the price increase resulting from man- 
ufacturers’ mark-ups and by the fact 
that dollars were granted for such im- 
ports at the 43-peso rate of exchange, as 
compared with the former rate of 31 
besos to the dollar. 

A recent increase, from 540 to 790 per 
cent, of the surcharge used in convert- 
ing gold-peso duties to paper currency 
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will result in increased landed costs and 
will be an additional burden on farmers 
interested in mechanization. However, 
the return to former long-term credits 
is again in sight, and it is probable that 
more machinery will be available. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FARM-MACHINERY 
CENTER PLANNED, IRELAND 


Establishment of a farm-machinery 
center is one of the goals of a parish in 
Ireland which has organized coopera- 
tively to increase agricultural output. 
About 16,000 of the 25,000 acres in the 
area are considered suitable for develop- 
ment. Main-line electricity recently was 
introduced into the district. 


SHIPMENT OF TRACTORS TO THE U.S. FROM 
U.. EK: 


The backlog of orders received in the 
United Kingdom from the United States 
for Ferguson Tractors totaling $70,000,- 
000 was reported on November 12. Rec- 
ord shipments from Bristol, England 
took place between October 25 and No- 
vember 12 when 1,224 Ferguson tractors 
were shipped to the United States. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT FOR RIO TURBIO 
COAL FIELDS, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Naval Purchasing Sub- 
commission has been authorized to pur- 
chase, from Italian production sources, 
transportation, electric-generating, com- 
pressor, and mining equipment, amount- 
ing to 12,555,000 pesos, for the Rio Turbio 
Coal Fields (4.89 pesos= $1, United States 
currency). 


PURCHASE OF ROAD-BUILDING MACHINERY, 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Of the $3,700,000 provided under Mar- 
shall-Plan credits for purchases of equip- 
ment between July 1948 and June 1949 
for French Equatorial! Africa, a minimum 
of $1,500,000 will go for road-building 
machinery. 

Advertisements for the purchase of 
machinery of this type have appeared in 
the Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) press. 


MANUFACTURE OF ROAD ROLLERS, INDIA 


Road-construction rollers are now be- 
ing produced in India—the result of steps 
taken by the Government to establish a 
road-roller manufacturing industry and 
at the same time to meet the needs of its 
Postwar Road Program. Minimum re- 
quirements under this program are said 
to be approximately 175 steam- and 75 
Diesel-powered units annually. 

Two firms have contracted with the 
Government to manufacture these units. 
Jessop & Co., Ltd., holds a contract for 
the production of 475 Diesel-powered 


road rollers, of which 20 are reported as 
having been completed and 12 more as 
nearing completion. The Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., contracted to make 950 steam- 
powered road rollers, of which 64 are re- 
ported to have been completed. 

Special plant facilities have alrcady 
been provided, including a high-speed 
boring mill. Thus far, certain compo- 
nents and subassemblies for the rollers 
have been imported from England, 
whereas others have been manufactured 
in Indian Government ordnance plants. 


INSTALLATION AND EXPORTS OF SPINDLES, 
JAPAN 


An estimated 225,000 cotton spindles 
will be allocated for export from Japan 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Plans are to restore the Japanese cotton- 
spinning industry to 3,800,000 installed 
spindles during the period specified. 


MECHANIZATION OF COAL MINING IN 
JAPAN 


Mechanization of coal-mining has pro- 
gressed beyond the discussion stage in 
Japan. An electric-powered loader in 
operation at the Miike mine, Kyushu, 
Japan, is reported to produce 50 metric 
tons of coal per shift with a crew of eight 
men. A similar loader with compressed 
air motors is soon to be put in operation 
at the Tagawa mine, Kyushu. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VACCINE PLANTS UNABLE To MEET DEMAND 
IN TRIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


In early December the foot-and- 
mouth-disease epidemic was reported to 
be still increasing. About 55 Kreise (dis- 
tricts) in the Bizonal Area and 26 Kreise 
in the French Zone were reported to be 
affected. 

Personnel shortages, problems con- 
cerning operation, and difficulties in ob- 
taining cattle have prevented the three 
Bizonal vaccine plants from reaching ca- 
pacity operation as planned. The au- 
thorities, in an effort to effect capacity 
operation in these plants, have denied 
imported vaccine to the areas in which 
these plants are located. 


REGULATIONS TO CONTROL ANIMAL 
DISEASES IN GUATEMALA 


An Executive decree for controlling 
animal diseases was issued recently in 
Guatemala whereby the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry (Director General de 
Ganaderia) was authorized to enforce 
regulations designed to suppress and 
eradicate communicable diseases of ani- 
mals; to control the movement of ani- 
mals; and to establish strict control over 
the importation, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of animal health remedies. 
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ments for relief or charity. 


modities other than clothing. 


gloves, mitts, and gauntlets), 


in Europe and adjacent areas. 


as to gift shipments—with one exception. 





Gift Shipments of Clothing: Export Licenses Not Needed 


Gift shipments of new and used clothing in any quantity, except clothing made from 
linen and certain synthetic textiles, may be sent anywhere in the world without obtain- 
ing export licenses, members of the gift-packaging industry were told early this month 
in a meeting with officials of the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

This ruling, a clarification of a regulation issued last November (Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 494), applies to all gift shipments of new and used clothing, including ship- 
In making such shipments the exporter is required only to 
enter the identifying symbol “GRO” on his shipper’s export declaration. 

Individual parcels included in multiple-gift shipments to intermediate consignees in 
other countries are not permitted to exceed 44 pounds in weight if they contain com- 
No limit is put on weight by United States export regu- 
lations, however, if the parcels contain only clothing. 

All articles of wearing apparel made from wool, silk, and cotton (except cotton work 
and most articles made from synthetic textiles may be 
shipped as gifts to any destination in the world, without obtaining export licenses, 
Licenses are still required, however, to ship 
linen clothing and certain items of clothing made from synthetic textiles to destinations 


regardless of the weight of the packages. 


OIT officials pointed out that these relaxations apply to commercial shipments as well 
Used clothing in bales, exported for resale to 
destinations in Europe and adjacent areas, is still subject to export licensing. 

Representatives of the gift-packaging industry who attended the meeting mentioned 
above are members of the Gift Parcel Export Advisory Committee, appointed to advise 
the Office of International Trade on the export of multiple-gift shipments. 








Articles Nos. 38 through 54 of the decree 
cover the importation, production, and 
distribution of all drug remedies for vet- 
erinary use. 

This decree appeared in the Diario de 
Centro America on November 30, 1948, 
and became effective December 1, 1948. 


OUTPUT OF VITAMIN OILS, CANADA 


Production of cod-liver oil in Canada 
during 1947 totaled 1,793,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $588,000 (Canadian currency). 
Most of this oil came from the Atlantic 
coast. 

Output of vitamin oils from other fish 
livers was as follows: Halibut, 85,000 
pounds, valued at $591,000; grayfish, 2,- 
453,000 pounds ($1,440,000) ; black cod, 
11,000 pounds ($29,000) ; lingcod, 24,000 
pounds ($144,000); red cod and rock 
cod, 1,000 pounds ($22,000); soupfin 
shark, 3,000 pounds ($23,000). 


MARKET FoR U. S. MEDICINALS IMPORTED 
INTO INDIA 


For all imports of medicinals from the 
United States considered together, the 
fiscal year 1947-48 probably was the most 
favorable in the past 10 years, though 
individual firms may have had experience 
which deviated from the norm. During 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, 
United States-made medicinal products 
imported through the port of Bombay 
alone were valued at 26,700,000 rupees (1 
rupee=US$0.3016). This amount was 
43.4 percent of the total imports of all 
medicinals through the port of Bombay 
and perhaps three-fourths of the total 
imports of United States medicinals into 
India. 

The above improvement in the United 
States position in India is largely the re- 
sult of a more favorable import licensing 
policy of the Government of India. Im- 
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ports licensed from the dollar area dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 included only 
the following 10 categories: Penicillin, 
streptomycin, folic acid, vitamins, hor- 
mones and glandular preparations, blood 
plasma, biologicals, 
insulin, and emetine hydrochloride. 
During the last half of 1948, penicillin, 
streptomycin, quinine, certain fish oils, 
and other items were licensed under spe- 
cial quotas. 

The significance of this expansion of 
items is that it will enable some import- 
ers who hold agencies for United States 
medicinals which could not be imported 
under the regulations for the previous 
licensing period to spread their imports 
over those items and get them in stock 
once again. This will likewise be a boon 
to certain United States proprietary 
medicines, stocks of many of which are 
exhausted in the Indian market. This 
will not be an ideal situation, but it does 
offer relief to firms which were threat- 
ened with the loss of their position in 
the market. 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS, KENYA 

Research workers employed in the lab- 
oratories at Kabete (near Nairobi, 
Kenya) are hopeful that they have dis- 
covered a preventive against the effects 
of the tsetse fly on cattle. If the remedy 
materializes, it will have far-reaching 
effects throughout East Africa, especially 
in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
where there is a very large tsetse fly 
belt. This new preventive is to be ad- 
ministered to livestock by single inocu- 
lations every 6 months. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE PLANNED IN 
SPAIN 


Three financial and scientific groups 
in Spain are understood to be ready to 


antileprosy drugs, 





produce penicillin, once Government ap- 
proval is forthcoming. The Spanish 
Cabinet has decided to stimulate penj- 
cillin production in view of the high cost 
of imports. National consumption re. 
quirements have amounted to about 19 
million 100,000-unit containers per year. 
This year, the authorities have imported 
nearly 3,000,000 containers, valued at 
over £250,000. Penicillin is sold freely in 
most of Spain’s principal towns, the for. 
eign press states. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE Drucs, 
TANGANYIKA 


Estimates as of October 31, 1948, of 
output of crude drugs in Tanganyika for 
the year ended December 31, 1948, in- 
cluded the following items (in long tons) : 
Cinchona bark, 70; colombo root, 50; and 
papain, 85. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


INDIAN PRODUCERS FACING CRITICAL PERIOop 


The Indian motion-picture industry is 
passing through a critical period of fi- 
nancial stress, according to the foreign 
press. Production costs are reported to 
have increased steadily while gross earn- 
ings have declined. After partitioning, 
the remunerative market of Western 
Pakistan has been practically lost to the 
Indian industry. Another cause for the 
decline in gross receipts is stated to be 
the inadequate number of theaters, 
Erection of new theaters has been banned 
in order to conserve materials for essen- 
tial building. The quality of Indian films 
is also said to have deteriorated. 

Domestic production continues to be 
on the same high level as in 1947. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1948, the Bom- 
bay Board of Film Censors examined 150 
new Indian features. On this basis 
Indian production is estimated to be 
about 200 features for the year. A large 
percentage of the pictures produced are 
financial failures, however. Pointing out 
the importance of the movies as a me- 
dium of entertainment and education, 
the Indian Motion-Picture Producers As- 
sociation at its meeting in November 
asked for financial assistance from the 
Government. 

The fixing of a maximum length for 
Indian motion pictures has been pro- 
posed because of the current shortage of 
raw film. At present Indian features are 
tediously long, averaging from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet in length. India is entirely 
dependent on foreign suppliers for raw 
film. 

16-MM. FILMS IN AUSTRALIA 

There are approximately 30 exhibitors 
of 16-mm. theatrical films in Australia, 
and about 80 commercial screening loca- 
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tions. This would suggest a certain 
number of traveling showmen and more 
than one theater outlet for each exhibi- 
tor. Only four mobile units are operat- 
ing, two in New South Wales and two in 
Victoria. Because of the vast distances, 
lack of gasoline and its high cost, and the 
scarcity and cost of vehicles, this form of 
exhibition is uneconomical in most cases. 

A limited distribution of 16-mm. films 
py two United States major film com- 
panies is maintained. One company dis- 
tributes one program a week (two copies 
of each) and the other one program a 
fortnight (one copy), or a total of about 
130 copies a year. Practically all 35-mm. 
features are reduced to 16-mm. in Aus- 
tralia although a few 16-mm. films are 
imported. 

Four laboratories are available for 
making 16-mm. prints by contact and by 
optical reduction. Local costs are said 
to be 3 to 4 times those in the United 
States or England, and prints have a 
comparatively short life (40 or 50 show- 
ings are generally the maximum.) Duty 
and a 10 percent sales tax keep the price 
up despite cheaper labor. As far as is 
known, very few, if any, 16-mm. conver- 
sions of Australian features have been 
made. A few French films have come in 
and British films are expected. 

Rental charges for 16-mm. programs 
range from 2 Australian pounds ($6.48) 
to 5 pounds 10 shillings ($17.82) a per- 
formance, with the average about 3 
pounds 10 shillings ($11.34). As a pro- 
tection for the 35-mm. exhibitors, 16- 
mm. films are released at least one year 
behind the 35-mm. equivalent. 


NETHERLANDS STUDIOS FOR ADVERTISING 
FILMS 


On November 11, 1948, Joop Geesink, 
originator and producer of an individual 
type of animated-doll advertising film 
(35-mm.), opened new studios, ‘Dolly- 
wood,” on the premises of the Cinetone 
Studios at Duivendrechtsekade, Amster- 
dam, which employ 35 artists, carpenters, 
mechanics, and film technicians. 

The new studios represent a decided 
step forward for the Geesink enterprise, 
which had previously been operating in 
small and poorly equipped quarters in 
Amsterdam proper. The members of the 
technical staff, most of whom have been 
with him for some time, is well trained. 
The company, which makes its own dolls 
and miniature sets, finished in great de- 
tail, won a Prix d’Honneur at the Film 
Festival in Brussels in 1947 for a short 


entitled “The Big Four,” advertising 
coffee and tea. All new pictures will be 
in color. 


Mr. Geesink, script writer, designer, 
Producer, and salesman, visited the 
United States in 1947 to sell his films, 
but, although he felt they were well re- 
ceived, he was unable to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for their production 
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made without an export license. 





Export-License Privileges of Vilco, Inc., Suspended for 3 Months 


Export-license privileges of Vilco, Inc., 41 Park Row, New York City, have been sus- 
pended for 3 months for violating export-control regulations, the Department of Com- 
merce announced recently through the Office of International Trade. 

The suspension order also applies to Hans S. Victor, president and sole owner of Vilco, 
Inc., and to Aribert J. Vasco, export manager of the corporation. 

Vilco, Inc., and the two men associated with the corporation were charged with making 
or attempting to make certain shipments of streptomycin to China without obtaining 
export licenses. The charge was not contested. 

Streptomycin was removed from the Positive List of commodities in short supply on 
December 24, 1948, and may now be shipped freely to any country outside the Group 
“R” countries of Europe and adjacent areas without obtaining export licenses. 

At the time of the violation, however, no shipment exceeding $100 in value could be 
Vilco, Inc., attempted to evade export regulations by 
splitting large shipments into many small parcels valued under the $100 limit and falsely 
representing that these parcels were exported for various named consignors. 

The suspension order issued by OIT revokes all unexpired licenses previously granted 
to Vilco, Inc., or to the two men associated with the business, and provides that no export 
licenses shall be granted for a period of 3 months to any firm, corporation, or other 
business in which they have a controlling interest, or in which either of the two men 
may hold a position of responsibility. The suspension does not apply, however, to ship- 
ments which may be made under the general licenses GO and GRO. 








and distribution. He intends, however, 
to visit the United States again during 
1949. He is particularly interested in 3- 
minute and 4-minute advertising films, 
which he wishes to make in the Nether- 
lands. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


In November 1948 the President of the 
Board of Trade announced that the Gov- 
ernment would not provide additional 
studio space for independent producers. 
However, the Government presented to 
the House of Commons its bill to set up 
and provide funds for the National Film 
Production Council to study the present 
condition and prospects of the industry. 

Early in November the Film Finance 
Company, the interim organization act- 
ing until the National Film Finance 
Corporation is formed, announced the 
loan of approximately £1,000,000 to Sir 
Alexander Korda’s British Lion, and of 
just under £20,000 to Exclusive Films, 
Ltd., to assist in financing production 
by these companies. It was later re- 
ported that applications from Renown 
Pictures Corporation, Ltd., for £250,000 
and from the Mancunian Film Corpora- 
tion for between £60,000 and £100,000 
had been presented to the Finance Cor- 
poration. A request for a larger loan 
was reported to be presented by Butcher’s 
Film Service, Ltd. 

As in the United States, the subject of 
television and its possible effects on the 
future of the motion-picture industry 
has received considerable attention. 
The purchase by the United States of 52 
British films for television programs was 
hailed by newspapers as a triumph for 
British films which “will dominate tele- 
vision screens in America.” The motion- 
picture trade press was unanimous in de- 
ploring the sale of these films—all of 
which it stated are old and most of which 


are not of high quality—as a very poor 
move toward advertising British pictures 
in the United States. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of paint in Austria in Sep- 
tember 1948 amounted to 1,613 metric 
tons, valued at $560,000 (12 percent of 
the total value of output of all chemical 
products); this was an increase of 45 
percent in volume and 47 percent in 
value over production in August. The 
increase resulted principally from greater 
availability of raw materials. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE SHORTAGE 


The shortage of all grades of paper 
grows more acute in Argentina. The 
situation, currently, is marked by the 
rapid disappearance of all types of paper 
products from retail outlets. Products 
generally imported from the United 
States virtually are unobtainable. They 
are being replaced by Swedish goods, ex- 
cept where a domestic product can be 
substituted. 

Consumption of all kinds of paper 
would show a considerable increase if 
import restrictions imposed through ex- 
change control were removed, Argentine 
trade sources report. 


NEW ZEALAND CONSTRUCTS MILL 


The capacity of the new sulfate-pulp 
mill now under construction near 
Tokoroa, New Zealand, will be increased 
to 25,000 tons annually from the orig- 
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inally planned capacity of 10,000 tons. 
This expansion is made possible through 
the investment of NZ£800,000 (1 NZ£ 
US$3.9696) in the New Zealand firm by 
an Australian paper manufacturing com- 
pany. The mill is expected to be in full 
production by the end of 1951. 

Present plans call for full integration; 
the company eventually will manufac- 
ture kraft paper and multi-wall sacks, 
in addition to pulp. Tentative plans for 
the production of newsprint have been 
dropped, and it is not likely that the 
company will enter this field. 


PARAGUAYAN MARKET 


Certain grades of paper are rated as 
essential and are needed immediately, 
according to a classification list issued 
by the Bank of Paraguay. The list in- 
cludes confectionery parchment paper, 
sulfite paper, writing paper, wrapping 
paper, colored cover paper, kraft paper, 
imitation linen paper, dress pattern 
manila paper, toilet paper, and card- 
board and bristol board. 

There are no controls on the importa- 
tion of paper into Paraguay. However, 
due to the dollar-exchange shortage, the 
issuance of exchange contracts often is 
delayed 2 or more months. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Production of crude oil in Morocco, 
French North Africa, in September 
amounted to 1,149 metric tons. A total 
of 9,159 tons was produced during the 
first 9 months of 1948, most of which 
came from the Oued Beth field discovered 
in November 1947. Production is report- 
edly capped in for lack of modern refin- 
ing equipment at Petitjean. A new top- 
ping plant is scheduled for installation 
and operation next spring. 

In Tunisia E] Haroun No. 1 ‘at Ferry- 
ville near Bizerta, 38 miles from Tunis) 
came in as a gas Well. Another well is 
being drilled on the Cape Bon anticline. 


IMPORTS, ITALY 


Italian imports of crude petroleum and 
petroleum products during the period 
January—July 1948 follow: 


Item In metric tons 
ixuee petroleum....._._........_.._.. B16, 861 
Gasoline ___-_- TE 
SE A See eee ee 9,751 
a) . eee SY i 
Mineral turpentine. _........._..-.- 308 
I ee en ic cet iee ae 28, 252 
Paraffin and vaseline__-_ ebicceaptd 3, 908 
Petroleum residues__-_--_- an oy | 
Other petroleum derivatives____- -_ 21,384 


Except for quantities of aviation gaso- 
line, lubricating oils, and paraffin wax, 
none of the products originated from the 
United States. 
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Norwegians Find ‘New 
Wonder Food,” Is Report 


Climaxing years of research, Norwe- 
gian scientists recently announced a new 
emergency food, said to be far superior 
to similar products in use at the present 
time. The new liquid food concentrate, 
known as KG-12, meets many of the 
shortcomings of earlier emergency 
shortcomings which were often 
emphasized by the plight of Norwegian 
merchant seamen survivors of Nazi U- 
boat attacks. 

Chief advantage of the new food (says 
the Norwegian Information Service) is 
its liquid form, which makes additional 
water supplies unnecessary in an emer- 
gency. In recent tests, soldier volun 
teers have fone through 14 days of nor- 
mal training with KG—12 as their only 
source of nourishment. However, a 
final test brought four “human guinea 
pigs” out into the middle of the Oslo 
Fjord where they spent 5 days aboard 
two rubber life rafts. One team of two 
men was given KG-—12, while the other 
two were given an equal volume of what 
until now has been considered the best 
of the foreign-produced emergency foods. 
At the end of 3 days the latter had 
only a few food tablets and very little 
water left, while the KG—12 group still 
had supplies for many days, and showed 
no sign of fatigue. 

Norwegian physicians and Air Force 
specialists who have developed the new 


foods 


food have revealed that its ingredients 
include amino acid. The product is to be 
patented, according to report. and may 
be produced in exportable quantities. 











VENEZUELA SELLS CRUDE OIL TO PORTUGAL 

A l-year contract was signed on De- 
cember 3, 1948, between the Governments 
of Venezuela and Portugal calling for the 
purchase by Portugal of 600,000 barrels 
of Venezuelan Los Mercedes crude of ap- 
proximately 32° gravity A. P. I. at $2.88 
per barrel of 42 gallons. Delivery is to 
be made at the terminal of Pamatacual, 
Anzoategui, Venezuela, at the rate of 
75,000 barrels every 45 days. 


Railway 
Equipment 


CANADIAN FIRMS SUPPLY LOCOMOTIVES TO 
INDIA 


About $40,000,000 in United States cur- 
rency will be paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment for 350 locomotives to be supplied 
by 2 Canadian firms. Shipments of the 
first 150 locomotives of the Mikado type 
with 2-8-2 wheel arrangement are under 
way, and the remaining 200 of the Pacific 
type with 4-6-2 wheel description are to 
be shipped by the end of 1949. 

ROLLING STOCK IN ITALY 

Rolling stock in condition for service 
on November 1 in Italy’s main railway 
network included 2,339 steam engines, 
1,036 electric locomotives, 350 Diesel rail- 





road cars, 158 electric railroad cars, 5,459 
passenger cars, and 97,000 freight cars. 

On railways run by private concerns, 
rolling stock in use or under repair con- 
sisted of 627 steam locomotives, 198 elec. 
tric locomotives, 190 Diesel engines, 904 
electric rail cars, 2,865 coaches of all 
types, and 9,216 freight cars. 


PORTUGAL RECEIVES U. S. LocomMorTivgs 


Receipt in the period from Septem- 
ber to October 1948 by the Portuguese 
State Railways of 8 Diesel electric loco- 
motives made in the United States marks 
completion of two-thirds of the order 
placed in 1947. 

It is estimated that use of these loco- 
motives will result in at least a 25 percent 
reduction in running time for express 
trains. 


Supp_Ly SITUATION, SPAIN 


Because of the shortage of materials, 
Spanish locomotive builders have been 
concentrating on rebuilding locomotives. 
In the past 10 years in Bilbao, 188 loco- 
motives have been built and 506, rebuilt. 

The National Railroad of Spain 
(RENFE) recently placed orders for 138 
new steam locomotives and is considering 
the possibility of ordering Diesel locomo- 
tives for switching service 

Spanish railroads have about 175,000 
freight cars, or about 25,000 short of their 
needs. The capacity for construction of 
new freight cars is about 6,000 annually, 
but few new cars are being built because 
of the shortage of material. Instead the 
shops are being used to rebuild o!d cars 
classed as unserviceable 

A standard boxcar in Spain is about 
one-half the s'ze of United States cars; 
it has four wheels, most of which have 
hand brakes; and a small cubicle built 
at one end of each car to protect the 
brakeman from the weather. 

The vacuum brakes that are being in- 
stalled on the new cars are not practical, 
unless the complete train is so equipped. 

All passenger cars built in recent years 
have been of stee! construction, generally 
about 20 meters long and weighing 35 to 
40 tons. A typical coach has seating 
space for 21 first-class passengers and 40 
third-class passengers. It is mounted on 
four-wheel trucks whose wheels are set 
in imported SKF roller bearings, and is 
equipped with vacuum brakes. The 
older passenger cars, which are much 
more numerous than modern ones, are 
built of wood. 


JAPAN SELLS ROLLING STOCK TO SIAM 


It has been recently announced that 
SCAP has validated a contract for ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 worth of railway 
rolling stock for Siam. This is reported 
to be the first contract validated under 
the newly negotiated trade plan betweca 
Japan and Siam, which, according to pre- 
liminary reports, is expected to result in 
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q total trade of approximately $60,000,- 
000 for the period from July 1, 1948, 
through June 30, 1949. Of the $30,000,- 
000 worth of goods that Japan hopes to 
sell to Siam under the trade arrange- 
ment, almost $12,000,000 is to be in rail- 
way rolling stock and accessories. 
Further details concerning this and 
other recently negotiated Japanese trade 
plans will be included in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY as soon as available. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Expectations for 1948-49 rubber pro- 
duction (beginning in September 1948) 
in Brazil have fallen from 27,000 metric 
tons to not over 25,000 tons, largely as a 
result of failure of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Federal Chamber of Deputies to 
include in the 1949 budget a request of 
the Rubber Credit Bank for 150,000,000 
cruzeiros to finance purchases. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in Indochina for 
the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 28,421 
metric tons, or 3,884 tons above the out- 
put in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Production in September alone was 
3,870 tons in 1948 compared with 3,336 
tons in 1947. Rubber acreage under ex- 
ploitation at the end of September 1948 
reached 47,542 hectares. (1 hectare 
2.47104 acres.) 

Data compiled from bills of lading of 
ships leaving Saigon indicated rubber ex- 
ports in the first 9 months of 1948 as 
27,863 metric tons. Customs statistics 
gave total exports for the 9 months as 
somewhat larger. These figures always 
vary because end-of-month figures are 
not always included in the same month 
in the different reporting offices and 
methods of compiling and checking differ 
slightly. 


Shipbuilding 
DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


New ships delivered by Canadian yards 
during the third quarter of 1948 dropped 
to 100,960 gross tons, compared with 
125,847 tons in the preceding quarter and 
a high of 163,042 tons in the first quarter 
of 1948. 

On June 30, 1948, the outstanding ship- 
building contracts covered 72 vessels to- 
taling 148,281 gross tons, of which 39 
were under construction in yards along 
the St. Lawrence River, 3 on the Atlantic 
coast, 15 on the Great Lakes, and 15 on 
the Pacific coast. In the last 2 months of 
1948 apparently only one Ship of 2,276 
tons, was to be delivered from one of the 
17 principal yards in the Dominion. 
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Aluminum Factory To Be Set Up in Central Provinces, Says 
India Information Service 


The Central Provinces Government, in India, has decided to establish a factory for the 
production of aluminum, says the India Information Service. Bauxite, the raw material, 
is said to be available in large quantity. Besides, the province has enough coal, and 
electricity can be generated cheaply. According to the present plan, the factory will 
have a capacity of 5,000 tons a year. 

India’s Director-General of Industry and Supply, Sir J. C. Ghosh, recently examined 
the project and stated that aluminum production in the Central Provinces could be 
economical and “the cost would not be higher than the landed prices quoted by im- 
porters.” If and when the Wainganga River Project for generating hydroelectric power 
to the extent of 600,000 kw. materializes, it may be possible to manufacture aluminum 
even cheaper. It is hoped within 15 years to raise plant capacity to 50,000 tons a year. 

The Government of India, Sir J. C. Ghosh said, considered such a plant highly desir- 
able, as aluminum is one of the most important strategic materials. “In course of 
time,” he said, “as our production goes up it will be possible to use aluminum in place 
of other metals, such as copper and zinc, in which we in India are hopelessly deficient.” 
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10.000 tons. 
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Reserves of bauxite in India are estimated at 250,000,000 tons. 
grade bauxite “are probably 35,000,000 tons.” Of this, more than 15,000,000 tons is avail- 

At present two companies are engaged in aluminum production in India. 
Indian Aluminum Co., which has its plant at Alwaye in Travancore State. 
been using imported alumina, but now an alumina plant has been put up at Muree in 
The plant has an initial capacity of 10,000 tons per year, capable of increase to 


The other company, the Aluminum Corporation of India, has its plant near Asansol 
It can produce about 1,500 tons of aluminum per year. 

Civil consumption of aluminum in India is estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 tons per year. 
This is expected to increase substantially and may reach 30,000 to 50,000 tons annually 


The reserves of high- 
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Nearly all recent shipbuilding in Canada 
has been on foreign orders or for the 
Dominion Department of Transport. 

Since July, Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
has started construction of 6 Diesel- 
powered refrigerated cargo vessels of 
9,000 tons each with a maximum speed of 
15 knots, ordered by the Flota Mercante 
Gran Colombiana for food shipments be- 
tween New York and Venezuela. The 
total contract price is reported to be 
C$5,000,000. ‘(C$1— $1, U.S. currency). 
The only other shipbuilding contract an- 
nounced recently was an order for a 
lighthouse tender and buoy vessel to be 
used on the Atlantic coast by the Marine 
Services Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Transport. The vessel will be 
259 feet overall, 43.5 feet wide, and 20.5 
feet deep, powered by twin steam en- 
gines of 1,400 horsepower each to give a 
speed of 13.5 knots, and capable of ac- 
commodating a crew of 43 and 18 passen- 
gers. 

It is expected that the large ship- 
building program ordered by the French 
Purchasing Mission will be completed 
early in 1949 and that other contracts 
now in the hands of shipbuilders will be 
completed by June 30, 1949. 

The high proportion of obsolete or 
wartime-built freighters used by Cana- 
dian operators undoubtedly has post- 
poned the need for newer ships. 

DENMARK RECEIVES NEW SHIPS 

The Kina, reported to be the greatest 
single-screw ship ever built in Denmark 
and one of the largest in the world, was 
delivered in November. The vessel is 


equipped with 3 auxiliary engines in ad- 
dition to the main engine, the indicated 
horsepower of which amounts to 11,000. 
This 12,400-deadweight-ton vessel has 
a top speed of 16 knots when loaded. 
Single cabins are provided for 12 pas- 
sengers and all members of the crew. 


NEw SHIPs ON ORDER FOR NEW ZEALAND 


Four ships of a total of seven on order 
in the United Kingdom and Australia for 
New Zealand were to be delivered in 
November for the coastal trade. There 
are also 5 vessels on order for the inter- 
colonial trade and 2 vessels are being 
converted—one for the coastal and one 
for the trans-Tasman trade. 


DEVELOPMENTS, POLAND 


Approximately 20 vessels are to be 
added to the Polish merchant fleet in the 
first 6 months of 1949, the Polish press 
states. Included are 6 ore and coal car- 
riers, 4 port tugs, and 6 small motor ves- 
sels (650 tons) for Baltic service. 

The 8-year plan reportedly will result 
in construction of 80 large units, aggre- 
gating 320,000 tons. 

Bids have been submitted by Polish 
yards for harbor vessels for Turkey and 
fishing vessels for Rumania. 

With a view to placing an order for 
several fishing cutters, Swedish yards 
have requested Polish yards to produce 
a model of such a vessel. 


Norway WILL BuILp SHIP FOR POLAND 


The contract of a Polish firm with a 
Norwegian yard for the construction of a 
refrigerator ship with 3,000-ton cargo ca- 
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pacity is reported in the Polish press. 
The ship is scheduled for delivery in the 
first half of 1949. 


SWEDEN LAUNCHES LARGE TANKER 


Scandinavia’s largest tanker, the 
23,000-ton Atlantic Queen, launched last 
August, is expected to make her first trip 
in early 1949. 

Built by the Getaverken shipyard, this 
180-meter-long ship has a 2-cycle Diesel 
engine which gives 10,000 indicated 
horsepower. The capacity of the tanks 
is 1,030,000 cubic feet, and that of the 
dry holds, 55,000 cubic feet. Cabins are 
provided for a crew of 45. 


U. K. BurLtps STEAMSHIP FOR ARGENTINA 


The twin-screw geared-turbine cargo- 
and-passenger steamship, Presidente 
Peron, launched on November 3, 1948, by 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, is the first 
of 3 vessels under construction in these 
yards for the Instituto Argentino del 
Promocion del Intercambio. 

It is reported that the distinguished 
stream-lined appearance of the Presi- 
dente Peron presents almost an entirely 
new phase in super-structure design for 
passenger liners. The overall length is 
529 feet 6 inches; the moulded breadth, 
71 feet; and draft 27 feet 6 inches. A 
speed of 19 knots was reported on its 
trial run. The gross tonnage is about 
14,500 and insulated cargo capacity is 
about 315,000 cubic feet. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Soap production in the Bizonal Area 
rose from 2,000 metric tons in September 
to 2,200 tons in October, and washing 
powders from 18,800 tons to 24,800 tons. 
The shortage of fats and fatty acids for 
hard soap continued, but supplies of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons for washing 
powder were adequate. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, SINGA- 
PORE AND FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Soap production in Singapore in the 
10-month period ended October 1948 
totaled 249,455 hundredweight, in the 
Federation of Malaya, 127,412 hundred- 
weight. The combined total of 376,867 
was 109,771 hundredweight or 22.55 per- 
cent less than the 486,638 hundredweight 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Combined sales of soap in the two areas 
were 217,462 hundredweight, as against 
323,746 hundredweight in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, or a decrease of 
32.83 percent. Stocks on hand at the 
end of October 1948 were 23,301 hundred- 
weight. 
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Imports of washing soap into Malaya 
for the 10 months ended October 1948 
were 38,804 hundredweight, compared 
with 6,541 hundredweight in the 1947 
period. Toilet soap imports in 1948 were 
1,086,606 pounds (9,702 hundredweight) 
compared with 361,062 pounds (3,223 
hundredweight) in the 1947 period, and 
327,808 pounds (2,927 hundredweight) of 
other soaps compared with 161,105 
pounds (1,439 hundredweight) in the 
1947 period. 

Exports of washing soap in the Janu- 
ary—October 1948 period were 171,736 
hundredweight compared with 118,521 
hundredweight in the 1947 period. They 
went primarily to Hong Kong, Sumatra, 
British countries in Asia, Iraq, Burma, 
and Arabia. Toilet soap exports in the 
10-month period of 1948 were 63,913 
pounds (571 hundredweight), practically 
all of which went to Sumatra, compared 
with 62,590 pounds (559 hundredweight) 
in the 1947 period. Other soaps exported 
totaled 26,550 pounds (237 hundred- 
weight) compared with the 1947 period 
total of 15,831 pounds (141 hundred- 
weight). Practically all these soaps 
went to Sumatra, North Borneo, Sara- 
wak, and Siam. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FLOOR COVERINGS, 
IRAN 


Iranian imports of linoleum rose to 
132 metric tons in 1947-48 (March 21 to 
March 20) as compared with 56 tons in 
1946-47 and 18 tons in 1945-46. In 1947- 
48 and 1946-47, the United Kingdom was 
the principal supplier. 

Rug exports in 1947-48 totaled 2,689 
tons as compared with the preceding 
year’s total of 3,667 tons. The largest 
portion was shipped to the United States. 
Most rugs exported to such countries as 
the United Kingdom, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Syria, and Kuwait are re-exported. The 
market for Persian rugs has been seri- 
ously limited by restrictions against lux- 
ury imports in many countries. 


ITALY’S TRADE 


Exports of cotton yarn, reeled silk, and 
synthetic fibers from Italy during the 
first 10 months of 1948 were more than 
double those of the like period in 1947. 
Cotton fabric, wool and synthetic-fiber 
fabrics, as well as hemp exports, also in- 
creased, but exports of silk fabrics, wool 
and hemp yarn were well below the 1947 
level. 

Imports during the first 10 months of 
1948, with 1947 figures in parentheses, 
were as follows (in tons): Cotton, 111,- 
781 (182,519); greasy wool, 40,378 (110,- 
239). washed wool, 8,331 (14,798); and 
jute, 21,282 (12,131). 


Exports for the same periods were: 
Cotton yarn, 26,020 (13,028); cotton 
fabric, 9,948 (9,393); wool yarn, 2,990 
(3,783) ; wool fabric, 5,421 (5,166): hemp 
and hemp tow, 18,292 (13,144); hemp 
yarn, 3,387 (3,518): raw reeled silk, 1,267 
(624); silk fabric, 88 (167); mixed sik 
fabric, 15 (28); synthetic fibers ang 
waste, 29,408 (11,381); synthetic-fiber 
fabrics, 5,201 (3,897); and mixed syn. 
thetic-fiber fabrics, 1,364 (2,432), 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CROPS AND EXPORTS, BRITISH Easy 
AFRICA 


Exports of raw cotton from British 
East Africa during the period January 1} 
to July 31, 1948, totaled 168,222 bales of 
400 pounds, valued at £6,468,796 (US$26.- 
288,540). 

The 1948-49 crop in Uganda was esti- 
mated at 350,000 bales. Exports from 
there during the period January 1 to July 
31, 1948, totaled 137,207 bales. 

Kenya's cotton crop for 1948-49 was 
estimated at 11,150 bales, which would 
represent an estimated increase of nearly 
130 percent from the preceding season's 
production of 4,864 bales. Exports from 
Kenya during the January—July period 
amounted to 1,376 bales and from Tan- 
ganyika, 29.639 bales. India and the 
United Kingdom bought the bulk of the 
1947-48 crops of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika. 


DESTINATION OF TURKEY’S RAW COTTON 


Turkish exports of raw cotton during 
the period January through October 1948 
totaled 9,323 metric tons. Of this total, 
6,869 tons were shipped to Germany and 
1,000 tons to Sweden, with smaller quan- 
tities going to Syria, Finland, France, 
and Czechoslovakia. 


ry. : 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Southern Rhodesia for the first 6 
months (April-—September 1948) of the 
1948-49 marketing season totaled 47,750,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 76 percent 
over the 27,108,000 pounds exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 
1947-48 marketing year. Flue-cured 
made up 45,666,000 pounds or 96 percent 
of the country’s leaf exports during the 
first 6 months of the 1948-49 season. EX- 
ports of Turkish leaf totaled 1,788,000 
pounds, and fire-cured totaled 286,000 
pounds. 

Flue-cured exports to the United King- 
dom for the April-September 1948 period 
were 31,575,000 pounds. Other principal 
markets for flue-cured included Aus- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Britain Gets Started on 
Power Expansion Program 


The first of the 25 new power stations 
included in the British Electricity Au- 
thority’s expansion program was ded- 
icated on October 27, 1948. It is located 
at Kingston-on-Thames, and substan- 
tially all of its generated power will be 
fed into the national grid system through 
the Wimbledon substation. 

This initia] installation is’ composed 
of one boiler and one generator, although 
two generators and three boilers had 
been hoped for originally. It is expected 
that the final installation will be made 
by the late summer of 1950. 


New Tariffs Established 
For Argentine Railroads 


The Secretariat of Transport for Ar- 
gentina has issued a number of new regu- 
lations affecting the costs and conditions 
of passenger travel and freight ship- 
ments on the railways. 

New charges for berths and pullman 
seats have entered into force. For travel 
up to and including 400 kilometers, a 
charge of 10 pesos is applied. For travel 
beyond this distance, the charge is grad- 
uated at the rate of 1 peso for each 100 
kilometers. 

The amount of baggage which passen- 
gers may carry free of charge has been 
reduced. Formerly, passengers paying 
full fare were allowed up to 50 kilograms 
of luggage, and passengers paying half 
fare were permitted 30 kilograms. Under 
the new regulations, these maximum 
weights have been reduced to 30 and 20 
kilograms, respectively. 

In a third significant measure affect- 
ing passenger travel, the Secretariat has 
announced a new regulation governing 
the return of unused tickets for pullman 
seats, berths, or other special accommo- 
dations Discounts, or fines, propor- 
tioned by the time remaining prior to 
the scheduled departure of the train and 
amounting to as much as 50 percent of 
the price of the ticket, will be imposed 
from now on. This step has been taken 
to cover the inconveniences caused the 
railways by such action on the part of 
the traveling public and to discourage 
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the purchase of tickets for speculative 
reasons. 
Two important regulations have also 


been issued governing freight ship- 
ments. A penalty charge will be applied 
to overloaded cars on the Buenos Aires- 
Pacific Railway. When the weight ex- 
ceeds the maximum capacity indicated 
on the car, plus an allowance of 5 per- 
cent, a double tariff will be charged for 
the excess. If the excess weight is 
transferred to another car, the cor- 
responding labor charges will also be ap- 
plied. If the weight declared on the bill 
of lading has been altered, the excess 
weight will be subject to four times the 
pertinent tariff. 

Reduced tariffs for the transport of 
wheat, in effect since 1928 on the South- 
ern and Central Argentine railways, have 
been canceled. Freight charges appli- 
cable to this commodity were previously 
subject to a 10 percent discount. In 
canceling the discount, the Executive 
Power has stated that this action will 
have no appreciable effect upon the price 
levels of wheat and its products, because 
of the prices now obtaining. 


Italy Makes Progress in 
Restoring Highway Network 


Th2 highway network of the Piedmont 
area in Italy, heavily damaged by war 
actions, has been practically restored 
and in certain instances even improved, 
say Official reports reaching the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Turin. Works com- 
pleted since 1945 had reached a total of 
3,500,000,000 lire by the end of Septem- 
ber 1948—which sum does not include 
upkeep allotments. 


Brazil Makes Plans for 
International Airport 


The project for the international air- 
port to be constructed in Guairu, State 
of Parana, Brazil, has been under study 
for some time, and work on it is to start 
in the very near future. Itis to be on the 
same location as the air field now being 
used by the Brazilian Military Air Force 
for air-transport service. This will be 
one of a chain of airports projected by 
the Ministry of Aeronautics running 










through the central part of Brazil from 
the north to the south. The location of 
the principal airports on this route will 
be: Manaos, on the Amazon River in the 
State of Amazonas; Goiania, Capital of 
the State of Goiaz; and Guaira, a town 
on the Parana River in the State of 
Parana. 


U. S. Sector of Berlin Gets 
New Radiotelegraph Station 


A new permanent Deutsche Post radio- 
telegraph station was scheduled to be 
activated on or about December 15, 1948, 
in the United States Sector of Berlin, ac- 
cording to Military Government officials. 

This station is to replace equipment 
now owned and operated by a U. S. com- 
mercial company under iicense of 
OMGUS which is handling press traffic 
to the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The new station consists of modern 
receiving and transmitting equipment 
being manufactured in accordance with 
Deutsche Post specifications by the Ger- 
man firm Lorenz A.G. The transmitter, 
with a power output in excess of 20 kilo- 
watts, will provide adequate and rapid 
service for oversea radiotelegraph traffic. 
The construction of this station is a 
major step in the program to restore and 
rehabilitate the German telecommunica- 
tions system so as to provide all normal 
internal and international services. 

The new station will be a valuable ad- 
dition to other Deutsche Post radio sta- 
tions now handling oversea telegraph 
traffic to the United States, other points 
in the Western Hemisphere, and to other 
localities. 


Operations of Australian 
Tramway Systems Analyzed 


No considerable change in trackage, 
tram (streetcar) depots, power plants, or 
tramway rolling stock on the tramway 
and motor-bus systems of Sydney and 
Newcastle, Australia, has occurred since 
the beginning of 1945, says J. Bartlett 
Richards, United States Commercial At- 
taché in Sydney. The number of miles 
of first track in service has decreased by 
11 and the total mileage by 21 miles dur- 
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While the number of 
trams in operation has remained un- 
changed, the number of motor busses has 
increased by 179 in Sydney and by 46 in 


ing the 4 years. 


Newcastle. Of the 721 motor busses in 
the two cities, 323 have been purchased 
since the war. Nearly all of the busses 
in service are double-deck busses. The 
increase in the number of busses points to 
a trend toward the use of busses in pref- 
erence to tramcars, although the fact 
that no new tramcars have been put into 
operation since the war is also due to the 
difficulty of acquiring them. A good 
deal of controversy has arisen in Sydney 
regarding the relative merits of motor 
busses and tramcars, but it is probable 
that the tramcars will continue to oper- 
ate for some years to come despite their 
allegedly adverse effect on the city traffic. 

Copies of Mr. Richards’ full report are 
on file in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Room 1872, Commerce 
Building, Washington, where they may 
be consulted. Loan copies are available 
for short periods on request. 


Egypt Takes Steps To Supply 
Drinking Water to Village 


The Egyptian Government’s drinking- 
water supply program for the country’s 
villages, which is estimated to require 10 
years to accomplish, was apparently 
aided by a procurement trip of officials 
of the Ministry of Public Health. Upon 
their return from Europe, these officials 
announced that arrangements were made 
in France and England for prompt ship- 
ment of more than 9,000 tons of pipe 
needed for the projects at Fayoum and 
E] Bassat. 


Canadian Line Starts 
New Shipping Service 


A new direct steamship service between 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Dominican Republic, was recently 
announced. Ships of the Pickford & 
Black Steamship Line, a Canadian firm, 
will arrive at Ciudad Trujillo every 3 
weeks. The first arrival was on Decem- 
ber 15, 1948. 


Venezuela Acts To Repair 
Highways Out of Caracas 


The Military Junta of Venezuela has 
decreed funds in the amount of 23,000,000 
bolivares to enable the Ministry of Public 
Works to repave and repair the highways 
connecting Caracas with the important 
ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello. 
These funds are in addition to the regu- 
lar budget provided for the Ministry of 
Public Works for the construction and 
maintenance of highways. 

The American Embassy at Caracas 
reports further that most of the mer- 
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Important Notice to 
U. S. Steamship Lines 


The American Consul at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, advises that Ameri- 
can steamship companies having 
vessels calling at Egyptian ports 
accept no cargo at American or 
intermediate ports consigned “to 
order” regardless of destination. 
Such cargo may be seized on the 
grounds that its ultimate destina- 
tion is Palestine. and delay in 
clearance of such from 
Egyptian ports is inevitable. 


vessels 











chandise entering Caracas is hauled over 
those roads, especially the one from La 
Guaira, which is the principal port of 
the country. Cargo movement over the 
La Guaira road has ranged from 40,000 
tons to 55,000 tons per months during the 
past few months, and the roadbed has not 
been able to stand up under this heavy 
traffic. The highway Caracas-Puerto 
Cabello is in even worse condition. The 
paving in many sections is completely 
broken up, and the road is almost im- 
passable at the present time The 
amount appropriated should enable the 
Government to repave both roads and 
put them in first-class condition. 


Progress in Yugoslavian 
Railway Building Reported 


Further progress in Yugoslav railroad 
construction has been reported in the 
Belgrade press. The  standard-gage 
Skoplje-Gostivar line, considered to be 
one of the most important projects un- 
dertaken in Macedonia, is expected to be 
completed during the first half of 1949 
In Slovenia the 8-kilometer Sezana- 
Dutovlje line was nearly finished and was 
expected to be opened to traffic in De- 
cember. It provides a direct connection 
between Nova Gorica and Ljubljana. 


Electric Power Cooperative 
Movement Gains in Argentina 


Information received from the Argen- 
tine Federation of Electrical Coopera- 
tives says there are now 84 electric 
power cooperatives operating in Argen- 
tina, with a total of 117,000 members 
and ‘53,323 consumers.” (The latter 
figure presumably refers to users who 
are not members.) More than 19,000,- 
000 pesos have been invested in equip- 
ment. Eighty-five other cooperatives 
have been organized which are not yet 
functioning. 

Up to recently there has been consid- 
erable opposition to the formation of co- 
operatives, on the part of certain provin- 
cial governments, especially that of 


Buenos Aires. The provincial authorj- 
ties, however, have recently been per. 
suaded to relax their opposition, and it 
is believed that the cooperative move. 
ment will spread. The Direccién Gen- 
eral de Agua y Energia Eléctrica is defj- 
nitely in favor of having the co-ops take 
charge of distributing power to the con- 
sumers, while the DirecciOn would like 
to devote itself to supplying power 
wholesale to the cooperatives. At pres- 
ent the Direccion is selling power qj- 
rectly to consumers in many communi- 
ties or supplying it to provincially owneq 
distribution systems. 


Permanent Radio Broadeasting 
Station Planned for Singapore 


An agreement between the Postmaster- 
General of England and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation provides for 
the construction of a permanent broad- 
casting station at Singapore, in Malaya, 
according to the American Embassy in 
London 

Until the permanent station is com- 
pleted and working, the agreement 
extends an existing agreement between 
the Postmaster-General and the B38C 
whereby the BBC has undertaken to ac- 
quire from the Foreign Office the use of 
the low-power broadcasting installations 
at Singapore, known as the British Far 
Eastern Broadcasting Service, and to op- 
erate them until Aufust 1, 1949 


Production of Electric 
Energy Up in Luxembourg 


An increase in production of electrical 
energy in Luxembourg is reported for 
October 1948, over September 1948 (Oc- 
tober representing the latest available 
statistics). Production in October was 
54,618,560 kilowatt-hours, and that for 
September was 49,421,790 kilowatt-hours. 
Index numbers for these 2 months are 
12888 and 116.62, respectively ‘index 
base: 100 equals average production for 
the years 1936, 1937, and 1938) 


New Telephone Equipment 
Installed in Cairo, Egypt 


As a result of new installations in 
Egypt, some 6,000 lines of telephone 
equipment are now available for distri- 
bution in Cairo, according to the Egyp- 
tian State Telegraph and Telephone Ad- 
ministration. This does not solve the 
telephone communication crisis for Cairo, 
however, the Administration pointed out, 
as there are more than 7,000 requests for 
these lines. At the same time the lack 
of lines reserved for hours of heavy tele- 
phone traffic—lines which have been re- 
duced from 10 percent before the war to 
a now negligible number—will continue 
to delay communication. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Brazil—Notice of 
registration of the following trade-marks 


applications 


was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 
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Date of 
rade mark Class No, and product publi- 
cation 

Nespa Chemical substances and | Dec. 16 


other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaecines and bio 
cultures for use in medi 
cine and in pharmacy 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 
be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


position must 


Spry rT 
Pel 1 ( 4 
Fir Pret 

Sea bye Ok I) j 


Chile.—Notice 





of 


applications 


Op- 


Date of 
first 
publica- 
tion 


for 


registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pub- 


January 3, 


lication: 


1949. 


CLass No. 75, DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Trade-Mark 
Quitronal Silesia 
Bilaxin Silesia 
Sorlate 
Zenko 
Flemicilina 
Supromil 
Suprenil 
Cortrenal 
Supressil 
Corpresil 
Suprex 
Piraverina-Silbe 
Urocabol Colliere 
Express 
Nourytex 
Thoral 
Neopon 
Lacsan 
Stanitol 
Sulframin 
Salisol 
Copervex 
Hadisan 
Mastery 
Ambion 
Cortrofin 
Valerianets-Dispert 
Eucarbon 


Trade-Mark 
Albanit 
Disol 
Suavin 
Humectan 
Texapon 
Texapal 
Burmol 
Monopol 
Emulfor 
Proquimica 
Pertussin 
Santocuprin 
Esobactulin 
Persisten 
Temurina 
Temina 
Tiotiron 
Histo 
Peryan 
Alcamon 


Lanten-Labomed 


Bassogran 
Unidocan 
Triangle Bran 
Cafergona 
Valgenina 
Calgon 

Zyma 


Cuass No. 75, DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
Propucts—Continued 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
Rexio Coniod 
Genhaptan Pas 
Iocont 


Cass No. 82, PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Trade-Mark Trade Mark 
Icaro Cenicienta 
Cabildo Petroleo 








(Continued from p. 42) 


Peru Authorizes Bond Issue 
To Start Irrigation Project 


A new Peruvian bond issue of 9,525,000 
soles to be known as “Irrigation and Im- 
provement of Piura Valley Bonds” (Bonos 
de Irrigacion y Mejoramiento del Valle de 
Piura) is authorized by a Supreme Decree 
dated November 16, 1948. Authority for 
this decree is based on Law No. 10619 of 
June 29, 1946, which empowered the Gov- 
ernment to float a bond issue of up to 
31,000,000 soles for irrigation and im- 
provement works in the Piura Valley. 
This project, known as the “Quiroz Proj- 
ect’ in the Department of Piura, in- 
cludes the improvement of 31,000 hec- 
tares of cultivated lands, and the recla- 
mation of 20,000 hectares of new lands, 
at an estimated total cost of 37,572,484 
soles. 


Belgian Congo Air Line 
Inaugurates New Service 


The recent inauguration by the Belgian 
Congo air line, Air Congo, of a service 
between Elisabethville and the Angolan 
port of Lobito (Portuguese) marks a new 
development in air transport in Katanga, 
according to the American Consulate at 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. This serv- 
ice, however, is only at intervals of ap- 
proximately 14 days and is arranged to 
connect with the arrival of the Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge steamers coming 
from Antwerp. 

This new air service makes possible, 
in 6 hours, a journey which has in the 
past required 3 days by the fortnightly 
special boat trains, and 342 and 4 days, 
respectively, for the regular weekly trains 
coming from and returning to Lobito—a 
rail distance of 1,230 kilometers. 


Venezuela Appropriates Funds 

to State Railways Operations 
The Venezuelan Government has in- 

creased the capital of the Instituto Au- 


tonomo Administracioén de Ferrocarriles 
del Estado ‘Autonomous Institute of 
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State Railways Administration) by 2,- 
500,000 bolivares by a decree published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of December 24, 1948. 

The preamble of the decree points out 
that a decree-law of January 29, 1946, 
provides for an annual appropriation for 
the state-owned railways, but said 
amount is not included in this year’s 
Government budget. Consequently, the 
2,500,000 bolivares will be placed at the 
disposal of the State Railways Adminis- 
tration to aid the proper administration 
of the railways until such time as a 
complete study of the problems involved 
by the ownership and the operation of 
the railways by the Government has been 
made. 


Australia Establishes Board 
To Control Radio Broadcasting 


Control of radio broadcasting in Aus- 
tralia is to be transferred from the Post- 
master-General’s Department to a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Board, apparently 
to be nominated by the Minister of In- 
formation, according to reports reaching 
the American Consulate General at Syd- 
ney. The new board, it was stated, would 
deal with programs and with technical 
developments such as the allocation of 
wave-lengths and sharing of channels. 
It was understood that the board would 
function in much the same way as the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
the United States. 

An announcement by the Prime Min- 
ister that the Federal Cabinet had ap- 
proved plans to introduce FM broadcast- 
ing through the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission was interpreted to mean 
that the A. B. C. would be given a monop- 
oly of this type of broadcasting. Opera- 
tors of commercial broadcasting stations 
questioned the constitutionality of such 
a monopoly under section 92 of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that trade, 
commerce, and intercourse between the 
States shall be absolutely free. 








(Continued from p. 40) 


tralia, 5,430,000 pounds; Egypt, 3,655,000 
pounds; and the Union of South Africa, 
762,000 pounds. The total quantity of 
flue-cured leaf exported during the first 
half of the current marketing season was 
slightly larger than exports of this class 
of leaf during the full 1947-48 marketing 
year, and far above the prewar seasonal 
average. 

Exports of Turkish leaf from Southern 
Rhodesia during the April—September 
1948 period went chiefly to the United 
States, Denmark, and the United King- 
dom. Fire-cured exports went almost 
entirely to the United Kingdom. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss5, EXCHANGE RATES 


_ i oe 





eS Note.— Averages are based on actual Selling 
- rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dok 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 











\ La t ] tion 
( { ; Ap] 
194 a4 \ nee 
u MN Rate equ vent Date 
i | 
Argel Pa ye I 7 M), 268] N 0), 1948 
oO e 1.2 1.2 ' 2464 1 
Au 14 14 14 j i 2024 I) 
Fre k 100 1 US 1. ts ATU 1) 
Be B Con #242 124 412. 42 12.4 O26 Pye 1948 
Litt “ 0 Ai OL7S Ih 
Cu tt) G4 ta. Oe »S ‘ ” 7 ] 1h 
Brazil ( Ot 1h, 
Fre irk 19. 42 Is s . 0534 > Jay 1949 
Sy ‘ r rke Mi OM 
Chile I Bank ket ' ; ) 1 
i I kK is 4 ’ tity Ot " l ™ Do -_ 
D1 Lo a " a é Do 
Colomt Commercial bank 1.7 1.75 1. 7 1. 1 Dec. 18, 1948 
Bank Republ 1. 7¢ l it ” HW 1) 
Curt 183 2.17 2. K 2. His Nov, 30, 1948 
Costa I ( { mtrol st Zt 7. OS iv iu Dec t1. 1948 
( 62 67 ny ‘ j Do 
Cut ] Fr 1. (x 1 1 iM i" wn Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank f? 14. 13.7 l 4) 4 O74 Dec. 10, 1948 
Fre 4 18. 2 s 2 Il) 
Hondura I ort 2.04 2.14 2.04 2.04 1WWI2 Dex 1, 1948 
Mexico P Fre ts 4. St th SS 5 lax 2 1948 
Nicaragua Cordot Official ) 5M 5. OO tn JM 1 15, 1948 
Cu 1u 5 64 q 180 1) 
Paraguay Ol 2 12 a I) 10, 1948 
} 2 4 "yt I) 
Peru sol Otte ] Om | 6M) HM 1 ARS lex 7. 1948 
| 87 RF 1 is ] (x ‘ wo I) 
Salvador ( I r] a r] 4 TLL By 31, 1948 
Uruguay I C< lled ‘a 1 & “ 1. Mi iy 16, 1948 
Fre 
I 1% 1 ” ' Do 
e) Ts s 2 2 44 Ly 
\ e7uel B ( as ] Ody 
Free Kis | 
{ if it Il sr At J yu ( il i 
January to Augus 
June to December 
iN ffic juotat i t J MS. | fisca 1 s k On 
445 
Jun J 1, 194 EXPLANAT OF RATE 
irgent Arg ia a i rat tt } f ntia suction rates, according t the 
mportance \ ee V N rad em ( f Ar ia T 1 at tl ate 
PRoliria I B aa paid f it the controlled ta r at tl liff il rate (estab] i by decree of 
Oct, 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian econom A tax ofit ino per dollar evied on sales 
f exchar for commercial imports under decree Apr, 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differ 
ential rate rhe curb market technicall llegal 
Pra zi All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free market 
ate havir been lishe es] tive July 22 46, a Feb, 2s 4 ] ‘ ' N 7 47, established 
4 tax of 5 percen T e Ja +4 iim ex ‘ naking {Tee actions 19.656 
cruzeiros | i 
Chile Im to Chile paid 1). } lisp jades propia ite fund it 5 h is the 
official] rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 2 948) depend Ipon the importance of the articles 
to the Chilea conom\ nen cle imnsac fT | ‘ | rket rate is used for 
nontrade I tances 
Colom! The Bank e Kepublic rate is the official rate maintained bv that Institutior Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent Payments f ther imports are made at the curb 
rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10t 4) percent Remittance n account of capital may be made either at the curb 
rate, Or in some instances for which special provision is mad it the official rate, but subjec } he oa 4 per 
cent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 perc nd or i ( pecifically 
rovided for may exchange a official rate be used for this pur] Allexcha taxes are calculated on the official rate 
Costa Rica Imports are ¢ ered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittance take place at the uncontrelled rate 
Ecuador.—** Essential’ imports are paid for at tl fficial r ! 1} I u | dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate t per d I u ! t t r plus the 
mport permit charges and a 1 | ia which brin eff ( 0.04 ! { “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 peres j 1 r dollar and the 5-suere- 
per-dollar charge nontrade remittances are made te, 
Nicaragua.—Imports a flected I ficial rate; n nontrad ttanc } A tax of 
§ percent is levied ile f exchange at the off i ité 
Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are } 1 for at the officia te it an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Peru Most imports are paid for at the official r ite, although the payment of i i suthorized 
from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for ther purposes was reestablished on Aug. 11, 1948, after having 
heen suspende 1 since July 24, 1947, 
Venezuela.— Controlled and free rates identical] 
All of the rates quoted above prevai) in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition. tl ev ral 
countries illegal or black markets in which r fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those shown above 
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Keonomic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 9) 


investments already made in compliance 
with a request by General Lucius D. Clay, 
Military Governor of the U. S. Zone of 
Germany, that the American industry 
arrange for the exhibition of American 
films in Germany. This it did in the 
hope of consummating the guaranty then 
under negotiation, but without await- 
ing the recent agreement. The Ameri- 
can industry, at the request of the Army, 
had already been distributing films in 
Germany for more than 3 years since 
the end of the war at substantial dollar 
cost to itself. The Motion Picture Ex- 
port Association, of which Eric Johnston 
is president, has recently expanded its 
organization and operations in Germany 
to the point where, through its seven 
main branches, it is now equipped to 
service more than 2,600 theaters in the 
American, British, and French zones of 
that country. 

Films cleared for showing in Germany 
will be selected by the Motion Picture 
Export representing the 
large American producers, subject to ap- 
proval by the Civil Affairs Division, De- 
partment of the Army, and the Informa- 
tion Services Division of the Office of 
Military Government in the U. S. Zone 
of Germany 

Under the Economic Cooperation Act, 
an amount up to $300,000,000 may be 
used by ECA in the first year of its opera- 
tion to guarantee the transferability of 
foreign currencies into dollars in con- 
nection with American business invest- 
ments in projects designed to further 
European recovery. Of this total, a sum 
not exceeding $10,000,000 may be used 
in connection with investments in enter- 
prises producing or distributing 
mational media 

While this is the first of ECA’s infor- 
mational-media guaranties, it is the sec- 
ond guaranty to be approved to date. On 
October 17, 1948, ECA issued a guaranty 
of $850,000 in connection with the con- 
struction in the United Kingdom of a 
carbon-black plant by Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., of Boston, Mass. 

Several 


Association, 


infor- 


other informational - media 
guaranties are now anticipated in the 


near future 


ECA Issues New Data on Procure- 
ment and Reimbursement Au- 
thorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced during the week 
ended Friday, January 7, totaled $14.- 
810,000 and brought cumulative authori- 
zations to $4,248,179,000 with adjust- 
ments, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration reports. Grants to Western 
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European countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the figure. 
Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, metals, 
and oil as well as foodstuffs were included 
in the new authorizations which have 
been announced in press releases num- 
bered 349, 350, 351, 353, and 356. The 
new authorizations approved during the 
week were issued to Austria, Bizone Ger- 
many, Denmark, France, French Zone 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, the Nether- 
lands, Trieste, and the United Kingdom. 
Recipient countries: Weekly total 


Austria __ $(773, 000) 
Belgium-Luxembourg - 


Denmark- 496, 000 
France 6, 873, 000 
Germany—French Zone 9, 488, 000 
Germany—Bizone (414, 000) 
Greece (478, 000) 
Iceland 415, 000 
Ireland . - 
Italy 3, 401, 000 
Indonesia a 
Netherlands 1, 638, 000 
Norway 459, 000 
Sweden : -— 
Trieste (4, 000) 
Turkey -- 
United Kingdom .. (23, 550, 000) 
Total, Europe “__-. (9, 251, 000) 
China . _ 24, 061, 000 
Total, all countries 14, 810, 000 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration announced through Jan- 
uary 7, 1949, with adjustments, follow: 


Austria $211, 917, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 138, 939, 000 
Denmark : 92, 455, 000 
France : 952, 374, 000 
Germany—French Zone 72, 620, 000 
Germany—Bizone 337, 646, 000 
Greece 145, 454, 000 
Iceland , 5, 363, 000 
Ireland 51, 612, 000 
Italy : 494, 366, 000 
Indonesia . 61, 791, 000 
Netherlands - 312, 472, 000 
Norway 68, 505, 000 
Sweden -_ 10, 000, 000 
Trieste 9, 514, 000 
Turkey 1, 665, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 086, 069, 000 

Total, Europe 4, 052, 762, 000 
China ‘ 195, 417, 000 

Total, all countries 4, 248, 179, 000 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


EUROPE 


Food, Feed, and Fertilizer 


Bread grains $733, 809, 000 


Coarse grains 89, 156, 000 
Rice 7, 274, 000 
Other grain preparations 5, 502, OCO 
Fats and oils 184, 839, 000 
Oilcake and meal, and other 

feeds and fodder 35, 789, 000 
Sugar and related products 106, 128, 000 
Meat 75, 206, 000 
Dairy products 70, 600, 000 
Eggs 5, 093, 090 
Vegetables and preparations 18, 660, 0CO 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 

nuts) 9, 321, 000 


Food, Feed, & Fertilizer—Con. 
Miscellaneous edible vege- 


table and animal prod- 

WOU Sos ecco wea $16, 587, 000 
Fertilizer______ FR A 30, 113, 000 
Miscellaneous ~~ eid amalnatla ‘ 6, 158, 000 

Fuels: 


Coal and related fuels_____ 
Petroleum and products__-_ 
Raw and Semifinished Prod- 


208, 045, 000 
355, 177, 000 


ucts: 
Cotsen... asad dread aries 286, 264, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 

WSs i cede. 98, 370, 000 


Hides, skins, and leather__. 
Fabricated basic textiles___ 
Lumber and lumber manu- 
factures _-- 7 
Pulp, paper, and 
DRONE cece 
Nonmetallic minerals_____~- 
Metallic ores and concen- 


42, 129, 000 
53, 911, 000 


siicicadinled co 53, 143, 000 
paper 

49, 448, 000 
24, 754, 000 


trates aed phen Ee ee 39, 835, 000 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

Win cdvmbioowannan 98, 356, 000 
Nonferrous metals and 

products.._............ 206,726,000 


Miscellaneous nonferrous 
metals, including pre- 


cious motels... ........ 31, 000 
Miscellaneous raw and semi- 
finished products___--_--_- 22, 160, 000 
Machinery and Equipment: 
REMGMNOR Te = oie en 398, 450, 000 


Vehicles and equipment--- 
Miscellaneous and unclassi- 
fied: 
Tobacco ol Dis Reote ot 106, 864, 000 
Miscellaneous inedible ani- 
mal and vegetable____- 


178, 467, 000 


1, 359, 000 


Wearing apparel_.. .._..-.- 450, 000 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 

manufactures.__.......- 4, 875, 000 
Miscellaneous industrial 


materials and manufac- 
tured products-_ ae 24, 017, 000 
Reconstruction projects__-_- 8, 100, 000 
Technical services 1, 196, 000 
Ocean Freight _- 336, 701, 000 


Grand Total: 
Food and agricultural com- 
a ee 1, 810, 582, 000 
Industrial commodities___- 1, 904, 283, 000 
Technical services_-_--_-_-_-~- 1, 196, 000 
Gocan Treignt.............. 336, 701, 000 


4, 052, 762, 000 


CHINA 
Bread grains — Sabes 19, 911, 000 
Rice _- ee eicaavaie 41, 196, 000 
Cotton____- = acaraterioade 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer __ earn iia 7, 262, 000 


Coal _ _- : a 
Petroleum products- _- 
Technical services 
Ocean freight... ~~ 
Special Emergency Fund- 


— 286, 000 
47, 506, 000 
1, 191, 000 
y 
1, 


275, 000 
000, 000 


Total, China_--_-- - 195, 417, 000 
Total, Europe_- . 4,052, 762, 000 


Total, all countries____ 4, 248, 179, 000 


U. S. Business To Benefit From 
New Humanitarian Project for 
Crete 
On the Mediterranean island of Crete— 

where one out of every 900 persons dies 

each year from tuberculosis—the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, the 

Greek Government, and the Pan-Cretan 

Association of America expect to make 

possible the construction of a 200-bed 

TB sanatorium. 
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Alarmed by the spread of tuberculosis 
in Crete and the inadequate facilities for 
treatment, the Pan-Cretan Association of 
America is conducting a campaign to 
raise $350,000 toward the construction of 
the sanatorium. 

Assistance through ECA will come as a 
result of the ECA Greek Mission’s and 
the Greek Government’s recommenda- 
tion that 4,000,000,000 drachmae of the 
Greek-ECA counterpart fund be used in 
the project. 

The funds raised by the members of 
the Pan-Cretan Association among them- 
selves will be used to purchase building 
materials and hospital equipment ob- 
tainable for dollars in this country. The 
drachmae to be released from the coun- 
terpart fund are the equivalent in Greece 
of $400,000 and will be used to defray 
labor costs and the purchase of materials 
available in Greece. The counterpart 
fund is a Government fund of local cur- 
rency derived from the sale of ECA- 
financed dollar imports. For every dol- 
lar’s worth of goods obtained by Greek 
importers through ECA, the equivalent 
in drachmae is deposited with the Gov- 
ernment. With the approval of ECA, 
counterpart funds can be released for 
such projects within a country as are 
best designed to help its recovery. 

The ECA Greek Mission notified ECA 
headquarters that the sanatorium would 
receive top priority among local projects 
for which counterpart funds are to be 
used. ECA technical assistance will be 
made available by the ECA Greek Mission 
in the sanatorium project. 

Tuberculosis is increasing daily in 
Crete, and at present there is only one 
130-bed sanatorium to take care of the 
sufferers. On the waiting list for admis- 
sion to this sanatorium are more than 
1,750 persons. 

The new sanatorium, which will be 
constructed by early 1951, will be named 
after the famed Cretan statesman, Veni- 
zelos, who played a leading role in Greek 
affairs from the early part of the century 
until 1935. 
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charge of imperialistic expansion is hard 
to sustain.” 

Under ERP, Western Europe has set 
out to achieve great increases in produc- 
tion and a striking rise in exports. But 
Miss Ward doubts that a combination of 
these two will balance the trading ac- 
counts of Western Europe and abolish 
completely the need for outside assist- 
ance. The goals set can be met in time, 
she thinks, but not in the 4 years of the 
Plan. The 16 nations cannot mechanize 
agriculture, restore their merchant fleets 
to the prewar level, more than double 
their oil-refining capacity, increase their 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 





NoTE.— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transf 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York sei 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. ” 
Average rate 
Latest 
: iVailable 
Country Monetary unit ii December  uotation 
147 [G45 1O48 an, 1°, 
innual innual nants 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3, 212 $3, 2199 
Belgium Frane 22s O22 O22S 0298 
Canada Dollar i 
Official 1. 0000 1 OOo 1.0000 1. 0000 
Free 0) u}eu Q225 245, 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 201 0201 201 (20) 
Denmark Krone USE) NE) DOSS 20K5, 
France (metropolitan Fran OUN4 
Official (W440 (WM O07 
Free mise Wh 8] 
India Rupee 1A OT MOLT 017 
Netherlands Cruilder vit 7 mh ITAR 
New Zealand Pound 222 MS yay qo) 
Norway Krone 2016 2olt Q01t one 
Portugal Escudo O40 402 40. 408 
South Africa Pound 1074 11M) 1K 1 wT 
Spain Peseta uy! Ov au te 
Sweden Krona 278 2782 2782 QTR 
Switzerland Franc Zt mht 255 34 
United Kingdom Pound: Frees 4. (2t 105) 10051 4 (8) 
*Averages of daily rates for that part during which quotations we ‘ 
**As of August 19. the New Zealand Government ine 1 the slue of its currence plac ton a par with the 
British pound 
*** Temporarily omitted 
inland transport by 25 percent above lend it,” she says “Let us admit 


prewar, expand the production of coal 
and steel well above the prewar averages 
and provide most of the capital equip- 
ment necessary to do so, and nearly 
double their exports all within 4 years. 
The materials are not likely to be avail- 
able, even with a phenomenal increase 
in the output of coal and steel, and their 
economies probably cannot stand the di- 
version of so much manpower and so 
many supplies to the production of capi- 
tal goods and not of consumers’ goods. 

“These conclusions do not mean that 
the European Recovery Plan cannot suc- 
ceed,” Miss Ward states. ‘Even if these 
reductions and reservations are made, 
both the possibilities of European pro- 
duction and the scale of American aid 
are tremendous, but the fact that they 
may not be as great as was first expected 
entails two consequences—that the need 
of each nation to fulfill its own quota 
of production is doubly urgent: and this 
is particularly true of Britain where the 
bulk of the coal, steel, and industrial 
equipment is to be produced. If British 
production falters, the whole European 
program is in jeopardy. The second con- 
sequence ... The greater the shortages, 
the greater the need for joint planning 
and joint allocation of the scarce sup- 
plies.” 

Miss Ward realizes the seriousness of 
the difficulties in uniting 16 nations in 
any kind of continuing organization 
She admits that the measures she recom- 
mends are not easy and that they involve 
some sacrifice of sovereignty. 

“They demand a break with a past 
which clings to each national community 
with all the tenacity that memories and 
traditions and history and interest can 


this course is difficult and often painful, 
but at least at the end of it lies hope.” 

Another difficulty emphasized by Miss 
Ward is the failure of American public 
opinion to realize that the material which 
is of all materials the scarcest in the 
world is dollars 

“Only when that fact is grasped,” she 
says, “can it be explained why nations 
may seek to buy in non-dollar markets 
cotton or tobacco or machinery which, 
though more expensive than the Ameri- 
can article, can, nevertheless, be bought 
for non-dollar currencies. Only then 
can it be made clear that there are only 
two ways of curing the disequilibrium 
from which Europe suffers. One is plan- 
ning and regulation on the European 
side to discriminate directly against 
American products and thus reduce 
Europe’s dependence on dollar supplies. 
The other lies, not in Europe's hands, but 
with the Americans themselves. It is 
quite simple to buy abroad as much as 
they sell.” 

Barbara Ward has great faith in West- 
ern Europe and in America. The follow- 
ing paragraph perhaps sums up this 
feeling better than any other in the book: 

“A Western Europe working to meet 
and pass its targets of production, 4 
Western Europe matching economic co- 
ordination with political 
unity, a Western Europe showing an up- 
surge of faith and vitality and a new 
confidence in democratic society, need 
have no fear that the Americans, after 
putting their hand to the European 
plough, will draw it back. These pages 
have already described America’s readi- 
ness to change, its quick reaction to neW 
situations, its sensitiveness to a genuine 
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jead, its idealism. If Western Europe 
can rise to its new opportunity, it is not 
simply a 4-year bounty between benefac- 
tor and dependents that will be achieved. 
The foundations will be laid for a lasting 
partnership between equals and friends.” 

Available from: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Exert Impacts on U.S. 
Economy 
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dollar volume has affected our shipments 
to all major areas of the world, although 
it has been sharpest in the case of East- 
ern Europe as a result of the tightening 
of export controls in March of last year. 
Despite the initiation of the European 
Recovery Program, our exports to the 
participating countries have been a 
slightly lower proportion of total exports 
in recent months than they were both 
before the Program began and before 
the war. 

The commodity impact of the fall in 
exports has been quite general, although 
uneven. Foreign countries are restrict- 
ing their purchases selectively. Our ex- 
ports of a few important products, such 
as wheat, petroleum and its products, ag- 
ricultural machinery, certain types of in- 
dustrial machinery, and chemicals have 
been well maintained or have actually 
risen, while exports of coal, dairy prod- 
ucts and animal fats, textiles and textile 
manufactures and rubber products have 
been cut very drastically. Exports of 
steel mill products have also fallen 
sharply, in part because of more restric- 
tive export controls imposed to alleviate 
the drain on the American economy. 

The reduction of the export surplus 
was also furthered by a rise of 20 per- 
cent in the dollar volume of imports be- 
tween 1947 and 1948, reflecting higher 
quantities and higher average prices in 
Similar proportions. Even though the 
physical quantity of goods imported into 
the United States rose in 1948, it was still 
only about 20 percent above the average 
import level of 1936-38, reflecting sub- 
Stantial increases above prewar in im- 
ports of crude materials and semimanu- 
factured goods, but no increase in im- 
ports of foods and finished manufactures. 
Our demand for some commodities from 
abroad can now be fully met, but our 
greatly enlarged need for many others 
remains far from satisfied. Further in- 
creases are to be expected and welcomed 
In a prosperous economy. 


European Recovery Program 


LAST SPRING Congress _ provided 
$5,000,000,000 for the European Recovery 
Program, including a public debt author- 
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ization of $1,000,000,000. The $4,000,- 
000,000 of appropriated funds were to be 
used over the ISamonth period ending 
June 30, 1949, unless fhe President, after 
recommendation by the Administrator 
for Economic Cooperation, found it nec- 
essary to use them in 12 months. After 
a careful review it was decided in No- 
vember that this more rapid use of the 
funds would be necessary. By the end 
of 1948, after the Program had been in 
operation 9 months, procurement of $4,- 
000,000,000 had been authorized. At the 
outset of the program these authoriza- 
tions were primarily for food and agri- 
cultural commodities, but the emphasis 
has been shifting away from these com- 
modities toward an increasing propor- 
tion of industrial products, especially ma- 
chinery and equipment. In the case of 
certain products for which the domestic 
market situation is tight, a major share 
of authorizations has been for procure- 
mentoutsidethe UnitedStates. Through 
November 1948 such ‘‘offshore”’ procure- 
ment has constituted 40 percent of the 
total for all commodities and much larger 
proportions for petroleum products, non- 
ferrous metals, fertilizer, and some other 
products. 

The procurement of such commodities 
in other countries relieves the United 
States of the burden of supplying them. 
But the exporting countries receive dol- 
lars in payment, and, with some excep- 
tions, they may be expected to spend 
those dollars in the United States. To 
the extent that they do, offshore pro- 
curement will affect the distribution 
rather than the total amount of foreign 
purchases in the United States. 

As shipments under the European Re- 
covery Program increase, the decline in 
United States exports may be expected, 
on the basis of existing programs, to give 
way to a rise from the levels reached in 
the second half of 1948. If the expansion 
in imports continues, as there is reason 
to expect, any rise of the export surplus 
will be moderate. * * 


Basie Objectives for Balanced 
Growth 


BALANCED ECONOMIC GROWTH will 
require large increases in our imports of 
raw materials and many other goods 
and services. Our own interests require 
that we concentrate domestic productive 
efforts in those fields where we can pro- 
duce most efficiently and not draw down 
our reserves of exhaustible resources 
unduly. We need large imports to 
strengthen our conservation policy and 
increase the stock piles of critical mate- 
rials; cur imports also provide exchange 
to purchasers of our exports. 

The main lines of international eco- 
nomic policy for balanced 
growth have already been laid out, and 
great progress has been made in im- 


economic. 


plementing them. The initiation of the 
European Recovery Program was, of 
course, the main additional step taken 
during 1948 in pursuit of the goal of 
world recovery and reconstruction. Fur- 
ther progress was also made toward 
creating conditions for the post-recovery 
expansion of world trade on a nondis- 
criminatory and multilateral basis. The 
proposed charter for an International 
Trade Organization was accepted, after 
difficult negotiations, by 54 countries; 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade came into effect. These 
measures are important steps in the di- 
rection of reducing the barriers to world 
trade. 

Another aspect in the development of 
international economic policy is the bet- 
ter coordination of our international 
trade policies with policies in certain 
other areas of the economy. The present 
situation of prosperity at home and of 
extensive American participation in eco- 
nomic affairs abroad offers a favorable 
opportunity for progress in this field. 

Conflicts between our foreign and do- 
mestic programs lie less in general policy 
than in specific actions. The most seri- 
ous of these arise out of programs de- 
signed to protect domestic producers of 
specific commodities. While these con- 
flicts tend to be submerged in periods of 
intense demand and inflationary pres- 
sure, they may be expected to appear in 
acute form when some markets ease. 
The best time to resolve these conflicts is 
now. 

The basic approach in readjusting 
these domestic programs to our inter- 
national policy should be similar to that 
involved in the improvement of farm 
price-support policies: namely, to pro- 
vide the necessary degree of domestic 
support in periods when it may be 
needed, but at the same time to enccur- 
age adjustment of production in line 
with the basic supply and demand con- 
ditions throughout the world. Existing 
programs adopted to protect less produc- 
tive industries indefinitely not only are 
contrary to our basic international pol- 
icy, but also impede our efforts at home 
to make full and efficient use of our re- 
sources. They are a hang-over from a 
period of fear of inadequate market and 
employment opportunities. 

Even with the maximum feasible level 
of imports, substantial foreign invest- 
ment will be needed to maintain a level 
of exports sufficiently high to avoid a 
painful readjustment in certain areas of 
domestic agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Furthermore, such investment 
will probably be requisite if Western 
Europe is to relax its restrictive policies 
and still balance its international pay- 
ments at a high level after the European 
Recovery Program is over. 

In the international field, the insep- 
arability of economic and political ob- 
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jectives is particularly apparent; and it 
is not only in Western Europe that our 
economic policy must serve a dual pur- 
pose. Major areas of the world have 
emerged from the prewar and war years 
with a determination to develop their 
own economic resources by improving 
their industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment. This determination reflects a 
basic popular aspiration on the part of 
hundreds of millions throughout the 
world toward higher standards of living 
and economic progress after centuries of 
grinding poverty. The United States 
cannot maintain its world position of 
moral prestige and political leadership 
unless it positively supports those aspira- 
tions. 

Our abundant stock of capital and 
large savings enables us to do this by 
making both capital goods and our 
knowledge of technology and production 
methods available abroad. This func- 
tion is now being performed in a small 
degree by private capital, either directly 
or through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. It is 
to be hoped that it can be done more 
fully by private capital rather than Gov- 
ernment aid as foreign countries bent 
on capital development give reasonable 
assurance of safety to private investors. 
This they must do if they wish to secure 
capital in large amounts. 
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extension, the tariff classifications and rates 
of import duty established by resolution No. 
382 of September 26, 1946, and modified by 
resolution No. 155 of April 8, 1947, are con- 
tinued in effect without change. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, and July 26, 1947, for the pro- 
visions of resolutions Nos. 382 and 155 men- 
tioned above.] 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF PAPER OR CARDBOARD 
DRINKING CUPS 


Resolution No. 841 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, dated December 14 and 
effective from December 20, 1948, added 
drinking cups of paper or cardboard to the 
free list of the Venezuelan tariff. This ex- 
emption from duty was effected by a revision 
of item 461 to read as follows: 

Cups, containers, and wrappers for ice 
cream (the containers must have printed 
thereon the name of the manufacturer and 
trade-mark of the product); drinking straws 
for beverages; wooden spoons and sticks; cups 
of paper or cardboard (the cups may be 
conical, round, etc., shaped or molded by 
stamping and may be imported compressed 
or flattened). 


ImMPoRT Duty REDUCED ON NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL WOOL 


Resolution No. 842 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial on December 14, 1948, and effective 
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from December 20, 1948, reduced the im- 
port duty on natural and artificial wool, 
classified under tariff item 119, from 0.40 
bolivar (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency) to 0.001 bolivar per gross kilogram. 


MISCELLANEOUS TARIFF CHANGES 


In a series of resolutions published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of December 16, 1948, the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Finance made a number 
of changes in classifications and rates of 
import duty affecting a miscellaneous list of 
products as follows: 

Resolution No. 856, effective December 20, 
1948, modified the tariff classification for 
glass for insulating purposes, tariff item 262 
(C), by including glass in short fibers, agglu- 
tinated, without modifying the existing tariff 
rate of 0.05 bolivar (1 bolivar=approximately 
$0.30 U.S. currency) per gross kilogram. The 
revised classification reads: 

262. Glass for construction: 

Bolivar per 
gross kilogram 
(C) In pieces for insulating (spun 
glass combined with other mate- 
rials or in short fibers, aggluti- 
nated ) 0.05 


Resolution No. 858, effective December 20, 
1948, established a separate tariff classifica- 
tion for silicon carbide, such as carborundum 
and other similar products, tariff item 283 
(E), and reduced the tariff rate from 0.40 
bolivar to 0.01 bolivar per gross kilogram 
The classification of nonspecified abrasives 
was changed from 283 (E) to 283 (F), without 
changing the tariff rate of 040 bolivar per 
gross kilogram 

Resolution No. 859, effective December 20, 
1948, established a new tariff classification, 
item 295 (D), for semifabricated silver, duti- 
able at the rate of 8 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram. Semifabricated silver formerly was not 
classified as such in the Venezuelan tariff and 
the previous tariff status is not known 

Resolution No. 860, effective December 20 
1948, established a new classification, item 
144 (G) covering twisted cord of nylon with 
a diameter of from 5 to 15 centimeters, duti- 
able at 0.75 bolivar per gross kilogram (former 
dutiable status not known) 

Resolution No. 861, effective from Decem- 
ber 16, 1948, authorized the importation of 
sulfuric acid in bulk by means of boat tanks, 
provided that adequate installations are 
available for the discharge thereof. The ex- 
isting tariff rate of 0.001 bolivar per gross 
kilogram remains unchanged 

Resolution No. 862 continues in force until 
March 31, 1949, the reduction of 60 percent 
in the import duties on gasoline and kero- 
sene. This reduction originally was granted 
until September 30, 1948, by resolution No 
371 of July 14, 1948, and had been extended 
until December 31, 1948, by a resolution of 
September 14, 1948 

[For details of resolution No. 371 of July 
14, 1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 14, 1948.] 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 863 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, dated December 24, 1948, 
extended the period for the duty-free im- 
portation of cement until June 30, 1949, re- 
ports the U. S. Embassy at Caracas 

This exemption has been in effect since 
December 7, 1942. 

[For the initial announcement of this con- 
cession see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 3, 1942.] 


DuTyY-FREE ENTRY OF BEEF CATTLE 
CONTINUED 


Resolution No. 864 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, dated December 24, 1948, 





continues the exemption from import dut 
of beef cattle until June 30, 1949, reports the 
U. S. Embassy at Caracas. The requirement 
of a prior import license, issued by the Ng. 
tional Supply Commission remains in force, 

The tariff exemption for beef cattle on the 
hoof was granted originally on September ] 
1948 

|For a detailed report of this exemption see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2 
1948. } 


IMPORT Duty REDUCED ON UNASSEMBLED 
PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


Resolution No. 857 of the Venezuelan Min. 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta Og. 
cial on December 16, and effective from De. 
cember 20, 1948, reduced the import duty on 
unassembled passenger cars to the nominal] 
rate of 0.001 bolivar (1 bolivar is equivalent to 
approximately $0.30 United States currency) 
per gross kilogram. This reduction was ef. 
fected by the creation of a new classification 
in the automotive schedule of the import 
tariff, as follows 

321. Passenger automobiies 

(G) Completely unassembled, not paint- 
ed and not exceeding weight of 
1,800 kilograms when assembled, 
0.001 bolivar per gross kilogram 


This classification does not include tires 
and tubes, radios and other luxury items. The 
materials used for upholstery imported in 
conjunction with the chassis must corre- 
spond exactly to the number of vehicles rep- 
resented in each importation 

The rate of import duty on assembled pas- 
senger cars in Venezuela is fixed on a sliding 
scale according to the weight of the car and 
ranges from 0.55 bolivar per kilogram on cars 
weighing up to 800 kilograms to 1.60 boli- 
vares per kilogram on cars weighing more 
than 2,000 kilograms 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN 
PLASTICS MODIFIED 


Resolution No. 844 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance dated December 14 and 
effective from December 20, 1948, revised the 
tariff classification of artificial plastic mate- 
rial as follows: 

411. Artificial plastic materials, not speci- 
fied 

(A) Artificial plastic materials not 
manufactured, and those with a base 
of phenols, urea, phthalic acid, and 
similar (artificial resins hardened or 
capable of being hardened) .. . 0.06 
bolivar per gross kilogram 

(N) Resins of cumarona and artificial 
resins not capable of being hardened 
(New classification) 0.05 bolivar 
per gross kilogram 


All other subitems of No. 411 remain une 
changed in wording and in rates of duty. 


IMPORT Duty REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS USED FOR 
TANNING 

Resolution No. 843 of the Venezuelan 


Ministry of Finance dated December 14 and 
effective from December 20, 1948, established 
a separate tariff classification covering vari- 
ous chemical compounds for use in the tale 
ning industry, dutiable at 0.50 bolivar per 
gross kilogram. The new classification is as 
follows 


382 Industrial preparations 


(T) Auxiliary preparations for the tame 
ning industry (Linco extract, Linco 
Uppertan, Linco Flextan, Oropon, and 
others) 0.50 bolivar per gross 
kilogram 
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